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““Le roi est mort—vive le roi.’’ 
1910 is dead—here’s to 1911! 


) We never welcomed a New Year with 
| | more enthusiasm and optimism than the t 


one that is just around the corner. 


We have brought to a close the biggest i 
| year’s business in our history. We never 
had so large a number of prospering, grow- ‘ 
| ing clients. } 








{ , : 
| Moreover, we were never so well equipped to give 
| assistance to the class of business men whom we seek 
to serve. 


endorsement in its forty-first year isn’t going to prove 


| The advertising principle that received its strongest 
| wrong in its forty-second. 
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LEASE read that heading again—Sell- 
ing Power plus new arguments. 


Once, a part of the value of general 
To the Mar- advertising was that it armed your sales- 
Seeking men with extra arguments to use on the 


Selling Power dealer. 
But “familiarity breeds contempt.” The 
Plus statement that the goods are being gener- 
ally advertised having been overworked, no 
New Sales longer possesses selling value. 


Arguments But Standard Farm Paper advertising 
does influence the dealer. He knows—no 
one better—the prosperity of the farmer: 
he wants the farmer’s trade. 


‘ 

The Dealer knows too that the Standard 
Farm Paper is a local, not a “general” 
proposition. He knows dozens, perhaps 
hundreds, of families who read it, swear 
by it, continually quote it. 


He knows that it reaches his state, his 
locality, that a hundred thousand circula- 
tion in his state is better for him than 5 
hundred thousand scattered over 48 States. 


And he has to take nothing on faith. 
For with Standard Farm Paper advertising 
it is possible to start the advertisement 
which creates the demand, state by state, 
simultaneously with the call of the sales- 
men who arrange the supply. 


Observe also that the new arguments 
which influence the dealer also increase 
greatly the efficiency of e.cry dollar spent 
in advertising. For the same conditions 
which gain his co-operation also make for 
big results. 


We have definite data which bears on 
these problems. Write us for facts. 


Standard Farm Papers 


are 


Farm Papers of Known Value 


The Michigan Farmer The Kansas Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 

The Breeder’s Gazette The Wisconsin Agriculturist Home and Farm, Louisville 
Hoard’s Dairyman The Indiana Farmer The Oklahoma Farm Journal 
Wallaces’ Farmer Field and Farm, Denver The Ohio Farmer 


Geo. W. Herbert Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Western Representative Eastern Representatives 
First National Bank Blidg., Chicago. 41 Park Row, New York City 
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HOW A RADICAL DEPAR- 

TURE IN AUTO ADVER- 
TISING CAME ABOUT. 

CHALMERS ADVERTISING ALONG EDU- 
CATIONAL LINES AND THE STORY 
OF ITS CONG EPTION—"FELT” SOME- 
THING IN THE AIR IN AUTO SELL- 
ING—WHAT CHALMERS THINKS 
IT WORTH TO PLANT AN IDEA INTO 
AUTO PROSPECTS. 


By Lee Anderson, 


Of the Advertising Department, Chalm- 
ers Motor Car Co., Detroit. 

It was about the middle of last 
September. Automobile manufac- 
iurers all over the country, even 
those who were working full force 
und shipping all of the cars they 
could build, had noticed an omin- 
ous stillness. Motor cars were not 
selling as they had sold. A lot 
of bankers in various parts of the 
country were talking about ex- 
travagance. It was one of those 
times when one could not locate 
a tangible evidence of hard times, 
but a time when one felt some- 
thing ominous. It seemed that a 
business sword of Damocles was 
hanging over the automobile in- 
dustry. 

On a Friday morning about this 
time Hugh Chalmers, president of 
the Chalmers Motor Company; 
Lee Counselman, vice-president 
and general manager, and H. W. 
Ford, secretary and advertising 
manager, met in Mr. Chalmers’ 
office for a little informal confer- 
ence. They were talking over sales 
conditions, sales plans and adver- 
tising in a general sort of way. 
Without definite intent they were 
trying to hit upon new ideas that 
would help to sell cars. The Chal- 
mers factory -was running fuil 
force and nearly double time just 


then. The company’s 1911 sales 
had been greater than the sales 
tor the same period of a year pre- 
vious. Yet the three men sitting 
in that office felt that “something” 
which seemed to threaten the au- 
tomobile business. The talk about 
national extravagance, the high 
cost of living and a lot of other 
things had, they felt, had some 
effect on the general volume of 
automobile business. It just 
seemed to them that all at once 
the automobile had ceased to 
awaken desire in the minds of the 
people as it once had. 

Not only that, but they realized 
that there had been a lot of 
“knocking” in the business itself. 
There had been price-cutting and 
a general tendency toward unset- 
tled policies. Many companies did 
not seem to know just what they 
were going to do or just what they 
ought to do. 

Discussing the situation in this 
general way it was decided. that 
there should be some radical de- 
parture in Chalmers advertising. 
Mr. Chalmers said he thought the 
company should make an appeal 
to the great mass of people who 
have the money to buy automo- 
biles but who have never really 
had the desire. He spoke of the 
people in the small towns, the 
really prosperous people who have 
never really been told of the au- 
tomobile, much less of a particu- 
lar kind of autcmobile. He sug- 
gested that the Chalmers Company 
should do some advertising to at- 
tract these people. 

Mr. Counselman was on his feet 
in an instant. 

“Wait just a minute,” he said. 
“T have been thinking of that very 
thing and have some notes in my 


desk.” 
Before he had finished, Mr. 


Table of Contents on page 94 
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Ford had started out of the office. 

“I have some notes along that 
line, too. Let’s get them all to- 
gether.” 

So it developed that they found 
that each had been thinking along 
the same line; that each had even 
gone so far as to put his ideas on 
paper—possible ideas for copy. 

With their notes before them 
the general idea of a new kind of 








Do you know the joys of “night-riding"’—of | 
automobiling over country roads in the dark- 
ness? If you don't—if you are only @ daylight 
otorist—you have missed half the delight that 
your car can afford you. 


To slip quietly along some woodland road, to 


noises of the 
thrifts of childhood, when jurke: 
parlor chairs and ogres haunted the dark hall | 3 


WORD-PAINTING THE AUTO’S SEDUCTIVE JOYS. 


campaign in automobile advertis- 


ing took definite form. Their 
minds pictured such places as 
Germantown, Pa., Evanston, IIls., 
and numberless other communities 
of that sort in the country where 
there are many people who have 
the means to buy motor cars but 
who have never really become in- 
terested in the automobile in a 
particular way. They talked of 
the many business men in every 
city who, for various reasons,— 
and none of them really good rea- 
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sons either—have never made up 
their minds to have a car. They 
discussed the prosperous people in 
all of the small towns of the coun- 
try—the banker, the leading mer- 
chant, the retired farmer, the real 
estate man, the doctor. It seemed 
to them that many of these people 
needed cars and ought to have 
them; they knew that they had 
the means to afford cars but that 
they had never bought 
because they thought the 
prices of automobiles too 
high, that cars were un 
reliable, hard to take 
care of and extravagam 
In other words, the, 
decided that the auto- 
mobile needed some ad- 
vertising—not simply the 
Chalmers automobile but 
the automobile—the ve- 
hicle. And so they for- 
mulated the rough plans 
for a campaign, 

Then all of these ideas 
were dictated to a sten- 
ographer, not in a log- 
ical, coherent way, but 
simply for the sake of 
getting them all down 
where they could not get 
away. 

After that, action 
came swiftly. The fol- 
lowing Sunday Mr. Ford 
ieft Detroit for Phila- 
delphia Early Monday 
morning he was in the 
office of N. W. Ayer & 
Son. ‘They set to work 
at once. Mr. Ford im- 
bued the principal mem- 
bers of N. W. Ayer & 
Son’s copy staff with his 
own enthusiasm for this 
campaign. They gathered 
together all of the ideas on the 
general subject that they could. 
Then they picked out the best ones 
for working up definite advéettise- 
ments. Mr. Hull, Mr. Imray and 
Mr. Taylor, of N. W. Ayer & 
Son’s copy department, and Mr. 
Ford worked on the copy all that 
week. In the meantime, Mr. 
Parkhurst, head of the Ayer ar! 
department, was directing the 
work on the pictures. And by the 
end of the week most of the work 
was done. 
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There were twelve advertise- 
ments in the series. The first one 
appeared in the Philadelphia North 

{merican on Friday morning of 
that week. This was the “first 
appearance on any stage,” the trial 
“on the dog,” as it were. The 
men who had been working so 
lard and so enthusiastically on 
this copy watched eagerly for 
some gleam of human intelligence 
from the throng, for 
some sign that would en- fj 
able them to know if 
they had made the right 
kind of an impression, if 
their basic idea was 
right. 

They got the gleam all 
right; in fact, they got 
sheafs of gleams. The 
Philadelphia dealer in 
Chalmers cars began 
hearing from the adver- 
tisement almost as soon 
as he got to his sales- 
room _— the 
morning. Business men 
actually called up the ad- 
vertising department of 
the Nerth American that 
day to inquire where this 
advertisement had come 
from, who had written 
it, whether there were 
going to be more of the 
same kind, and generally 
te express their approval 
of the attitude taken by 
the Chalmers Company. 

So the campaign went 
ahead. Everywhere that 
these advertisements ap- 
peared the company got 
similar responses. Chal- 
mers dealers in twenty 
of the leading cities of 
the country, when they 
saw the series and the plan for 
running it, immediately agreed to 
pay one-half of the expense 1n or- 
der to have the series appear in 
their cities. Then copies of this 
advertisement were sent to all 
other dealers-—those in the smaller 
places—and the company told all 
of them that it would pay one- 
half of their newspaper advertis- 
ing bills for sixty days if they 
cared to use the new copy. Very 
soon the new campaign was in 
swing all over the country. 








The 
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Always At Your Service 


A good motor car asks no favors of the weather. | ~ 
4 day has passed when owners of automobiles | 
following pak @eu'cote te saath Selle 
of Jack Prost 
With the afrwai of the bracing cold and snowy 
minety-two per cent of 
ids, 


days, 
on windshiel 


up, when they are always crowded and filled 
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Then as soon as possible it was 
put into the national publications ; 
into the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's Weekly and the general 
monthly magazines. 

Just what the results of this 
campaign have been it is hard to 
say. It has been said that mouth 
to mouth advertising is the best 
kind and the Chalmers Company 
certainly started a lot of that kind 


Sas eh 


a a a a 


None Better at the Prove 


with the first descent | _ /™ Setter at Any Price 


mers owners, put 


many city dwellers appreciate | 


Sins cae oe Ee oe 








CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY, Devout, Mich 


————_ 


DEPICTING THE PRACTICAL SERVICES OF AN AUTO. 


with this particular campaign. It 
is a matter of actual record that 
the company never had out any 
copy that so much was _ heard 
from. Business men and advertis- 
ing men, generally, literally wrote 
stacks of letters praising this 
copy. 

“So far as immediate sales are 
concerned I do not know that 
there were very many Chalmers 
sales in the last-two months that 
actually could be traced to one of 
these advertisements,” said H W 
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Ford, advertising’ manager of the 
Chalmers Company. “We did not 
put them out with only that end 
in view. We saw our chance to 
do a good turn for the automo- 
bile; we thought it was time to 
do it and that we might as well do 
it as any one else. We saw an 
opportunity also to take advantage 
of the apparently bad situation in 
the automobile business and to 
turn it to our own advantage. We 
saw a chance to do an unusual 
thing, which was a good thing. 
We saw a chance to get away 
from the stereotyped line of au- 
tomobile copy. We saw a chance 
to plant a lot of ideas that we 
think will bear fruit through a 
good many seasons to come. Un- 
selfishly and without any vain 
glory, we saw a chance to do 
something a little bit broader than 
the ordinary shouting for one’s 
own product and we spent $25,000 
(which covered only the newspa- 
per advertising in twenty cities) 
to do that thing. And we enjoyed 
the sensation immensely after we 
got into it. We recommend it to 
any business. It is worth the price. 

“As I say, I do not know wheth- 
er many sales within the last few 
weeks could be traced directly to 
that series of advertisements. But 
I was in Chicago a couple of 
weeks after this series started. 
One of the salesmen in our branch 
said to me, ‘I don’t know what’s 
the matter here the last week or 
so but people have been coming in 
here as though something had hap- 
pened.’ I asked him if he thought 
the advertising was ‘what had 
happened.’ He said he didn’t know 
but that it might be.” 

Perhaps the greatest good that 
this series of advertisements has 
done the Chalmers Company is 
the increased prestige and the bet- 
ter opinion that thousands of peo- 
ple, who saw these advertisements, 
came to have of the Chalmers 
Company and the Chalmers prod- 
uct. There can be little doubt 
that the people who read any or 
all of this series of advertisements 
now associate the Chalmers name 
with broad policies, with fair- 
mindedness, with quality and with 
honest intentions to do the best 
that can be done. 
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And, after all, isn’t this sort 
of prestige the greatest single 
power in salesmanship? From the 
more selfish point of view doesn’t 
it seem logical that any person 
who read that series of advertise- 
ments would think pretty well of 
the product of a company which 
could say in the public prints, 
“Buy any car you want but buy a 





The Automobile Fits Into 
Farm Work as if 
Made for it. 


The farmer's time is 
divided inte periods of 
a few days” 


He has but a few days 


Every farmer will 


In general, it is a pretty safe state- 

The automobile on the farm ranks went that every car is worth just 
with the binder and the thresber as about the price asked 

a tine-saviné necessity. The car for a few hundred dol- 








TOP OF AN AD IN FARM PAPERS, 


car,” or which dared to say, 
“There are many good automo- 
biles. Any one of them is a good 
investment. We hope you wiil 
buy a Chalmers car, but, at least. 
buy some kind of a car.” Doesn’t 
it seem reasonable that some time 
in the future when those who read 
those advertisements think of buy- 
ing a motor car they will think of 
the Chalmers car? 

The Chalmers Motor Company 
thinks it was worth $25,000 to 
plant this thought in the minds of 
the people who may buy automo- 
biles. 


+0 eS 


R. O. Proms gy of the Eastman Adver- 
tising Agency, which, oeney removed 
from ashington, D. C., to Battle 
Creek, Mich., py that he is con- 
nected with the Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Flake Company only in an individual 
capacity and that the arrangement has 
no bearing upon the placing of the ad- 
vertising, of which the Clague-Painter- 
Jones “ompany will continue to have 
charge. 
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Al Publisher’s Rew 
Year’s Resolution 


a? 


Resolved: That | will show my 
belief in Advertising by doing a little of it for 
MY OWN PUBLICATION. 


That I cannot hope to PREACH Ad- 
vertising successfully unless 1 PRACTICE 
IT as well. 


That I can SELL MY SPACE to the 


national advertisers in the very same way 


they SELL THEIR GOODS to the public 
—BY ADVERTISING. 


That | Can REACH MY MARKET 
through PRINTERS’ INK, and convince 
its readers that they can REACH THEIR 
MARKET through my publication. 


That as | know REGULAR CAM- 
PAIGNS pay my advertisers far more than 
spasmodic efforts, | believe a regular campaign 
will. prove equally effective for ME. 


That I will therefore serve the best interests 
of my publication and show the courage 
of my convictions by inaugurating A REG- 
ULAR CAMPAIGN IN PRINTERS’ 
INK FOR 1911. 



































TRADING “UP” VERSUS 
TRADING “ DOWN.” 





NATIONAL ADVERTISERS WHO ARE 
BUILDING UP MARKETS AS 
AGAINST RETAIL MISREPRESENTA- 
TION AND SLY PRICE-CUTTING, 





By Wallis Boileau, 


Advertising Manager, Henry H. Roelofs 
& Co. (Felt Hats), Philadelphia. 
The average man must surely 

wonder what is responsible for 
the very marked difference be- 
tween the advertisements in the 
national publications and those set 
before him daily in the retail sec- 
tions of local newspapers. 

The former fairly teem with 
facts, figures and specifications for 
the purpose of proving the wor- 
thiness of the article adverttsed, 
and the prices quoted give never 
a sign of a cut or disturbance, 
whilst the latter are entirely de- 
voted to forcing the sale of “sec- 
onds,” “cripples” or any imper- 
fect thing that “had seen better 
days” but is no longer worth its 
regular price. 

Ts it due to some rule of the 
magazines that we never see “re- 
ductions” advertised therein, or 
can that condition be attributed 
to the business acumen of the 
great national advertisers? Prob- 
ably it is due more to the strong 
caliber of able advertising agents, 
most of whom usually oppose any 
suggestion of advertising anything 
at “cut” prices. Whatever the 
reason, it is good and should be 
maintained. 

On the other hand, is the local 
newspaper advertising of nowa- 
days due to a settled policy to ad- 
vertise nothing but bargains and 
sacrifices, or does that advertising 
reflect only the “salesmanship on 
paper” ability of the copy writers; 
many of whom, it is said, prac- 
tically dictate the policy of the 
house? 

Just as the character of na- 
tional advertising makes for 
“trading up,” just so does a ma- 
jority of the local newspaper ad- 
vertisements spell “trading down,” 
and’ business men who have an 
eye to the future should put their 
stamp of disapproval on the latter 
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method and endeavor to prevent 
its growth. 

As a matter of cold fact, local 
newspaper advertising has reached 
a point where most people who 
read the daily output are apt to 
come to one of two conclusions— 
either that there is an enormous 
amount of money spent to mis- 
represent everything offered for 
sale, or that there has been a de- 
cided slump in the quality and 


value of all standard merchan- 
dise. 
These conclusions, however, 


cannot be accepted, because they 
are based upon wrong hypotheses. 
Fundamentally, nothing but an ex- 
hibition of poor salesmanship 
gives rise to such conclusions, and 
it is with that fact that this ar- 
ticle has to do. 

This statement may be chal- 
lenged, but, before any “counting 
out” is attempted, let it be remem- 
bered that we have all been taught 
that ad writing is nothing but 
“salsmanship on paper.” If this 
is considered a correct definition, 
we should go a little further back 
and have a definition of “sales- 
manship” itself. 

If “salesmanship” means a pe- 
culiar ability to hoodwink people 
into believing they are getting 
something for nothing; if the 
main qualification of a salesman is 
to sell goods at a lower price 
than any competitor; if a good 
salesman is the man who can con- 
tinuously sell “slightly imperfect” 
goods, whose defects “only the 
most experienced maker can dis- 
cover,” and whose value is meas- 
ured by his ability to misrepre- 
sent and seduce; if, in a word, the 
accepted definition of salesman- 
ship, by its most -illustrious exam- 
ples, is to sell everything below its 
normal value; then it has, in the 
newspaper ad writing fraternity, 
some of its past masters. 

If, however, one should say that 
a good salesman is a man who has 
the ability and courage to con- 
stantly talk quality and sell his 
goods through pointing out their 
merits instead of their defects, 
one who has the strength to 
“trade up” instead of “trading 
down”; if he is a man who is 
undismayed when he learns that a 























weak sister has cut prices cent- 
per-cent, but one who in such 
cases buckles on his armor of 
quality more firmly and by sheer 
jorce of argument and honest 
representation instils into his 
customers the confidence he him- 
self feels in his own line; if he 
be a man whose common sense 
teaches him that any admission 
that his house handles or encour- 
ages “imperfect” goods — “sec- 
onds,” or anything of that kind— 
spells “commercial damnation” 
whenever quality is to be consid- 
ered; if this old-fashioned idea of 
a good salesman should happen to 
be correct, then it is questionable 
whether there are many men 
among the retail newspaper ad 
writers who could hold down a 
first-class salesman’s job in any 
reputable establishment. 
Parenthetically it should be un- 
derstood that this article deals 
only with the slogan that ad writ- 
ing is indissolubly connected with 
good salesmanship—in fact, born 
in it: if the local newspaper copy- 
man is to be considered only as 
one who is called upon to make 
suitable frames in which to exhibit 
the beautiful pictures of bargains, 


| Uajamas Found Hereare “Different” 


Phe meh always tell us this when they come back tor more. 
They can’t describe just where the difference comes in, but they 
0 dh rode 


TOHN WANAMAKER 


Formerly A. T. Stewart # Ca, Broadway, 4th ave. Sth to 10th st. 





CONSISTENT UPBUILDING OF MARKET. 


etc, which are brought to him, 
then what is said herein does not 
apply to that class. 

In such case, let those writers 
be styled “artists in nhraseology” 
or whatever you please, and let it 
go at that; but in Heaven’s name 
don’t do an injustice to good sales- 
men by calling that “salesmanship.” 
_ National advertising in general 
is convincing, educational, and is 
directed toward the uplifting of 
values and the maintenance of 
prices, and is, therefore, good; but 
the local newspaper work has in 
it everything to unsettle values, as 
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well as to incline people to wait, 
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for a further reduction before 
buying. 

For an illustration of the lat- 
ter method—look over the ads in 
to-day’s paper, or yesterday’s, or 
last week’s, and you will find 
everything “reduced” or “sacri- 





THE ORIGINAL DEPARTMENT STORE 


_ Macys 


MEN’S CLOTHING 
UNDERPRICE 


Not our entire stock but the followmng eno lines. 
dust what mauy.men going away for the holidays will 











THE ‘TRADING DOWN” SORT OF ADVERTIS- 
ING. 

ficed,” and some asinine reason 

given for it; generally so trans- 

parent that the veriest neophyte of 

a salesman would know better 

than to use it. 

Think what it means, this trad- 
ing downward! Where is it to 
end? One should be almost afraid 
to buy to-day because of the prob- 
able reduction to-morrow. Can 
there be anything but uncertainty 
born of such trading? 

Has the craze for bargains be- 
come so far-reaching that it has 
gone down the line to the manu- 
facturers, and are they now mak- 
ing only damaged goods or “sec- 
onds” to order, or does this kind 
of advertising indicate a new 
disease? Degraditis? (De-grade- 
it-is.) j 

Can a merchant have any con- 
fidence in a manufacturer who 

“winks the other eye” and sells 
him to-day some goods with “such 
slight imperfections that even you 

cannot see them,” and then next 
week tries to sell him his regular 
line? Isn’t it natural to believe 
that Mr. Merchant would then 
wink his other eye and say, “I 
will take some more of those 

‘cripples’ in which you told me ‘T 
could not detect the imperfec- 
tions’”; and when he really wants 
reliable goods will he get them 
from that maker? Not on your 
life! He is afraid that those “in- 
visible imperfections” will abound 
quite as freely in the regular line 
—and his eyesight is poor anyhow. 

If this is true of a manufacturer 
and his customer, will it not hold 
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good between the retailer and his 
customer ? 

Would it not exemplify a high- 
er type of salesmanship, as well as 
establish the much coveted good- 
will for a business, to maintain 
standard and accepted prices and 
by good selling talk—true sales- 
manship—convince customers that 
better values were given for the 
usual price? Would not that 
method bring better results (and 
establish a lasting confidence as 
well) than to devote the same 
amount of space and supposedly 
gray matter to ladling out the 
sickening dope that everything is 
sold below cost, whilst ’steen acres 
of new buildings were being built 
out of the deficit? 

Faugh! it is nauseating and, un- 
til some radical change is made, 
let us hear less of this “salesman- 
ship on paper” or else put the 
“phraseology artists” in a class 
by themselves. 

A sign on a jackass will sell 
gold dollars for ninety-five cents, 
and no scintillating ability is re- 
quired to write the sign. 

———+oo.——— 


EFFICIENCY IN HOUSE POLICY. 


“The New Gospel of Efficiency” was 
the subject of the address delivered by 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, advertising direc- 
tor of the Burroughs’ Adding Machine 
Company, before the St. Louis Adver- 
tising Men’s League December 14. That 
innovations are the life of business 
organization was one of Mr. Lewis’ 
statements. He said that no man ever 
so thoroughly mastered the details of 
his business that he could go awa 
and leave the business to care a itself. 
“Call in the heads of your depart- 
ments to-morrow morning,” he said, 
“and ask them one by one the policy of 
the house, and see how many can give 
a satisfactory answer. And yet each 
house has its policy. One trouble is 
we think too much of individuals and 
not enough of what the individual 
accomplishes.” 

He referred to Napoleon and said 
that the world was prone to think too 
much of o> george prowess as a war- 
rior, and did not remember what great 
constructive works Napoleon accom- 
lished. Mr. Lewis advised that the 
eads of business get down to work 
with the workers sometimes, and he 
said that lessons of value would be 
learned. He said that even office boys 
sometimes had ideas that could 
utilized. 
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The H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 
having added half a million dollars 


worth of business in the past three 
months or more, has moved to larger 
quarters in the Fourth Avenue Building. 





LIVELY ANNUAL DINNER OF 
REPRESENTATIVES’ CLUB. 





The second annual dinner of the Rep- 
resentatives’ Club was held at the Al- 
dine Club, New York, on Monday even- 
ing, December 19th. ‘This was the most 
successful entertainment which has 
been given by this club. There were 
about 300 members and guests present. 
Frank Presbrey was toastmaster. Henry 
D. Wilson, of the Cosmopolitan Maga- 
sine, captured the audience at the start 
by his speech, the subject of which was, 
“Horses and Other Thiney"—orebetis 
the most unique speech ever delivered 
before an advertising club. It dealt 
with personalities among solicitors of 
magazines, keeping up an analogy be- 
tween a racing stable and magazine ad- 
vertising offices. 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise delivered a most 
eloquent address, the subject of which 
was, “The Duties of Citizenship, and 
the Observance of the Law.’ He 
started in a light vein, but he talked 
most convincingly before the end about 
the need for a more truly social spirit 
in America. 

Supreme Court Justice Frederick E. 
Crane delivered a most interesting talk, 


*his subject being “‘Un-ad-ver-tised.” 


Isaac F. Marcosson, formerly of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, now with 
the Munsey Company, gave some of 
his experiences in getting interviews 
with the Wall Street ‘‘Barons,”’ his sub- 
ject being ““My Contact With the Crim- 
inal Rich.” 

Frederick T. Murphy, son of the 
noted Patrick Francis Murphy, made a 
hit with his speech, the subject of 
which was, ‘‘Without Drums or Trum- 
pets.” 

Among the guests present were the 
following: Frank Presbrey, toastmas- 
ter; Wm. C. Freeman, of the Evening 
Mail; L. H. Nutting, of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad; Wm. H. Johns, of the 
George Batten Company; H. H. Porter, 
of the Frank Presbrey Com any; 3 
Holden, of Calkins & Holden; A. R. 
Elliott; Edward N. Baker, of the Corn 
Products Company; George F. Hoydt, 
of the Tiffany Comvany; M. Frailey, 
of the Joseph a Company; H. j 
Wright, of the m. Whitman Com- 
pany; W. C. Hadley, of the American 
Print nag F Clarke, of the 
Wm. Skinner Manufacturing Company; 
F. H. Ralston, of the Butterick Com- 
pany, Chicago; H. E. Spaulding, of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadel- 
hia; R. A. Holmes, of the Crofut- 

napp Company; W. C. Calkins, of Cal- 
kins & Holden; H. M. Horr, of the 
Dioxogen Company; George Wakeman, 
of Lord & Thomas; E. E — of 
the Clysmic Water Company; . P. 
Gould; George Metzger, of Columbia 
Phonograph Company; J. A. Richards; 
George S. Fowler, of Colgate & Co.; 
Harry M. Graves, of Richmond Sales 
Company; Robert Johns, McCrum-How- 
ell Company; Wm. Hallowell, United 
States Motor Car Company; Louis Hil- 
fer, Babbitt Soap Company, and L. C. 
McChesney, Edison Phonograph Com- 
pany. 
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THE ADVERTISING “PER- 
SONALITY” OF YOUR, 
ARTICLE. 


HOW THE PRINCIPLES THAT GOVERN 
PEOPLE AND THEIR FRIENDSHIPS 
AND ANTIPATHIES ALSO GOVERN 
MERCHANDISE—THE SHORT CUT 
TO FAVOR—THE VALUABLE LAST- 
ING FRIENDSHIP. 

By GL 

Advertising one er, Krohn, Fech- 

heimer & Co. he “Red Cross” 
Shoe), Chackeaiad, 

Let’s take a personal view of 
advertising. I mean by this, let’s 
consider the article advertised as 
something having a personality; 
as one of your friends or mine 
whom we believe in, but who has 
few, if any, acquaintances among 
the general public. 

What’s the first thing you would 
do if you were going to present 
one of your friends to some one 
else, man or woman? Pronounce 
some form of introduction, of 
course. Call him by name, and 
mention his most striking charac- 
teristic. “Mr. Jones, this is my 
friend, Mr. Brown. You have 
read his celebrated book. ‘Trials 
of an Advertising Man.’” Or 
“Miss Smith, allow me to present 
Miss Robinson. Miss Robinson is 
a visitor from Australia.” You 
do this to introduce your friends 
in as favorable a light as possi- 
ble, to arouse interest in them. 

Now take your advertised ar- 
ticle. Does it not seem reasonable 
that you should do the same 
thing? Certainly. You will be 
following the customs of every- 
day life; you will be easy and 
natural; your work will be along 
the line of least resistance. 

“Mr. Jones, this is Mr. Regal 
Shoe. He is made on the new 
college last. His knob toe is the 
latest fashion.” “Miss Smith, this 
is Miss Red Cross Shoe. Her 
sole is flexible, it bends with your 
foot. She feels comfortable from 


Watson, 


the moment you put her on, yet 
her style is perfectly correct.” 
Not in these stilted words, but in 
appropriate English that will pro- 
duce the same effect. 

Here enters another factor. It 
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your friend should be grotesquely 
dressed, or if his linen should be 
soiled, the impression he produces 
will not be favorable among peo- 
ple of the better class. The same 
thing will be true of your adver- 
tised article. If the mediums, by 
which I mean the booklets, maga- 
zines, newspapers, circulars, etc., 
are not in keeping with the stand- 
ards of the people you are trying 
to reach, you will not impress 
them favorably. These mediums 
are the article’s clothes, so to 
speak. 

When the magazine or newspa- 
per is sensational it will be 
avoided by people of quiet tastes 
When the booklet is loud and 
gaudy it will appeal only to those 
who are loud and gaudy them- 
selves. When the paper is cheap, 
the illustrations crude, and the 
ink poor, it will look like soiled 
linen to many of us. Yet some 
people are accustomed to soiled 
linen; they hate a “dude.” Oth- 
ers wear red ties and checked 
suits. They like anything that 
seems to be the “big noise.” 

There are a lot of different 
kinds of people in this world of 
ours. You can deduce from this 
fact a sound principle of advertis- 
ing. Dress your article to fit the 
company it is expected to keep 
by choosing the mediums they 
prefer. 

Now let’s suppose that your ar- 
ticle has been successfully intro- 
duced; that it has met the right 
kind of people in the right way. 
What next? It is this, the growth 
of friendship, through the friends 
it makes by its subsequent acts. 


MAKING FRIENDS FOR AN ARTICLE, 


The article must make friends 
through its quality, its service; if 
it is a brand of shoes they must 
wear well, look well, feel com- 
fortable and prove worth the 
price. If it is a soap, it must pro- 
mote cleanliness without injury; if 
it is an automobile—but this is 
enough, you know what is expect- 
ed of the article you advertise. 

The best introduction in the 
world will not make friends for 
an impostor. He may fool a few 
people for a while, but the truth 
always comes out. This is the 
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end, as far as Mr. Impostor is 
concerned. It is true among peo- 
ple; it is just as true among ar- 
ticles of merchandise. 

To introduce an article by ad- 
vertising it and then to leave it to 
make friends for itself requires a 
good deal of time. Yet some of 
the best-known advertised articles 
have found a wide market 

“This is Mr. Royal Baking 
Powder, he is absolutely pure,” 
or words to that effect, stood the 
test of years. The copy has now 
been changed but the business was 
built up on this introduction, 
backed by the quality that made 
friends. “Allow me to present 
Mr. Baker’s Cocoa, he is pure, 
healthful and delicious,” is an- 
other introduction for a brand of 
merchandise that has only needed 
time to make fast friends by the 
thousand. 

Stop to think for a moment; 
you can recall a number of such 
articles and they are all among 
the leading brands. Now let’s 
go a little further. 

Most public speakers, when they 
are called upon to introduce an- 
other speaker, go into considera- 
ble detail about the other gentle- 
man’s antecedents, his reputation, 
what he has done; in effect, they 
try to take a short cut to our 
friendship by telling us a lot of 
nice things about him that we 
have not had time to learn. They 
may make a temporary impression 
on us in this way, but it is rarely 
ever strong enough to be lasting. 

Why? 

Because ,the growth of real 
friendship takes time. It is not 
brought about by a flood of new 
impressions through our five 
senses that temporarily affect a 
vast number of brain cells, but by 
a constant reiteration of compara- 
tively few impressions which in- 
delibly affect a limited number of 
brain cells. Think this over. It 
is an application ‘of psychology to 
advertising with a little physiology 
mixed in. 

The great friendships of this 
life are based on simple things; 
the versatile individual who tries 
to overwhelm us with his own im- 
portance does not inspire a great 
deal of confidence. 
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The trouble with most adver- 
tisgts nowadays is simply this: 
They are trying to take a short 
cut to the public’s friendship. 
There is column after column of 
“reason why,” page after page 
of glittering claims, promises, 
euarantees; all designed to in- 
duce prospective customers to 
buy. 

If the merchandise is all that 
it is claimed to be and more, there 
can be no objection to advertising 
of this kind from the standpoint 
of honesty or reliability. 

But, unfortunately, much of this 
advertising falls in time of its 
own weight. It is a physical im- 
poneintiity for the human mind to 

grasp such a multitude of details 
ithe great effort and few 
indelible impressions are ever 
made. 

The novelty of buying some- 
thing new will always induce a 
certain number of people to buy 
an article when it is first intro- 
duced and this often brings about 
a fictitious prosperity. The pro- 
motor and advertiser are in 
clover while the newness lasts, 
but this wears off after a 
time. It is usually just at the 
time when the advertising plans 
are being enlarged and before 
any real profit on sales has been 
made. 

Then the real struggle begins. 
It is a struggle which frequently 
ends in obliv‘on for the advertised 


article, because of misrepresenta- 
tion. Not exactly intentional, 
mind you. But the advertising 
writer just could not help play- 


ing the thing up strong, and the 
buyer was just a wee bit disap- 
pointed. 

Now people who disappoint us 
are hardly ever classed among 
our friends, especially when they 
are new acquaintances. The man 
we tie up with is the one who does 
a little more for us than we ex- 
pected he would. 

The man who surprises us by 
doing a great deal more than we 
expected will inspire confidence 
and gain our everlasting friend- 
ship, provided we have known him 
long enough to be sure that he is 
doing it without any ulterior mo- 
tive. 




















IMPROVING PUBLIC SERV- 
ICE RELATIONS THROUGH 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING. 

THE MANUFACTURER OF COM MODI- 
TIES AND HIS GOOD WILL SECURED 


THROUGH ADVERTISING, A POINTED 
PARALLEL FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
CONCERNS. 


By George B. Cortelyou, 
Consolidated Gas Company, 
New York City. 

[EprrortaL Note.—Before Mr. Cor- 
telyou (who has held two cabinet posi- 
tions and served under two Presidents) 
became the head of the New York gas 
company, it was one of the “‘best hated” 
and constantly harassed public service 
companies in the country. The New 
York Journal put through a campaign 
to reduce the service rate to eighty 
cents per 1,000 feet. Mr. Cortelyou 
was not long in office before he adopted, 
against considerable internal opposi- 
tion, a policy of display advertising, 
which .was described in detail some 
time ago in Printers’ INnK.] 

I have been asked by PrinTERs’ 
INK to give my views on the value 
of display advertising by public 
service corporations. 

This is a subject in which I 
have taken a deep interest. I be- 
lieve that publicity of the right 
kind offers to public ‘service cor- 
porations a legitimate opportunity 
not only for the promotion of 
their sales but for the improve- 
ment of their relations with the 
public. The importance of such 
publicity had long been recog- 
nized by merchants and manufac- 
turers who through its aid have 
built up a country-wide demand 
for their products, and to whom 
advertising is one of the condi- 
tions of their progress, even of 
their existence. I believe that dis- 
play advertising can be made of 
no less value to public service cor- 
porations, even though the ele- 
ment of competition may not ob- 
tain to the same extent in their 
case as in the case of the others 
mentioned. 

But for publicity to be success- 
ful certain things are essential. 
The corporation must live up to 
its advertisements. It must give 


President, 


proof that its desire to serve its 
patrons is genuine, that it realizes 
that the confidence of the public is 
the corporation’s greatest asset 
and that to win that confidence 
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it must first deserve it. Any re- 
sort to publicity in an attempt to 
shield itself from its own wrong- 
doing or from any other unworthy 
motive is sure to react injuriously 
upon it. Before embarking up- 
on a campaign of publicity it 
should examine closely its organ- 
ization and methods and make 
such adjustments in them as may 
be necessary in order that it may 
appear before the public with 
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clean hands and without suspicion 
of ulterior purpose. In a word, 
the public service corporation 
should meet the public half way 
in a full and frank discussion of 
its aims, its policies and its prod- 
ucts. When this is done it has 
impregnable ground from which 
to defend itself against unjust at- 
tack. It will find, also, that along 
with the better relations between 
it and its public will come an in- 
creased volume of business, thus 





material re- 
essential to 


that the 
which is so 


showing 
ward, 
business enterprise, is not lacking 
when well considered advertising 
is used which reflects sincere and 


continued effort to serve the 


people. 
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FEBRUARY ComForRT 


the big Washington-Lincoln 
number full of popular and 
patriotic special features will 


be read with keen delight by 


Six Million 
Prosperous 
Plain People 


such as are the mainstay of the nation; the patriotic 
plain people such as never failed Washington or 
Lincoln and never tire of reading about these great 
heroes; the thrifty plain people that till the soil, 
producing the larger part of their country’s wealth 
and constituting the market for the greater part of 
its manufactured products. 


| Tap the 
Fountain Head 
of National Wealth 





} and bore with a big auger by using 
large space in February COMFORT. 








February forms close January 14. 
But available space is largely taken. So rush your order 
through any reliable agency or direct to 








W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


New York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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COLGATE & CO. BEGIN FARM 





CAMPAIGN. 
AFTER AN INVESTIGATION OF RURAL 
MARKETS EIGHT MIDDLE WESTERN 


JOURNALS ARE USED—A _ THOR- 
OUGH TRY-OUT FOR A YEAR—STEF 
DETERMINED BY CAREFUL TEST. 





A new way of getting to the 
truth about a much advertised but 
strange market is responsible for 
the beginning of a farm paper 
campaign by Colgate & Co. In 
all their century of selling they 
paid but slight attention to the 
farmer. But the facts. of farm 
prosperity and farm buying so 
much discussed nowadays brought 
about action—a prolonged investt- 
gation on the spot by trained ob- 
Servers. 

Considerable money 
were put into this investigation, 
but Colgate & Co. now are well 
satisfied that the farm market is 
very much worth while for toilet 
articles, and that farm paper ad- 
vertising is the right way to 
reach it. 

The fact that Colgate & Co. have 
closed contracts with eight Middle 
Western farm papers is significant 
ef the increasing attention paid to 
farm markets by concerns who 
have never felt that farmers and 
rural residents used the semi-lux- 
uries and comforts of city life and 
custom. 

This is the first farm paper ad- 
vertising that Colgate & Co. have 


and time 


ever done. Although the Wil- 
liams Company some time ago 
tried the farm papers and later 


gave them up. Colgate & Co. stud- 
ied the field with special reference 
to their product and applied exper- 
imental tests which satisfied the 
managers that profit would follow 
@ consistent campaign. 

Copy accordingly was placed in 
the following farm papers: QOr- 
ange Judd Farmer, Farmer's Re- 
view, Breeders’ Gazette, Prairie 
Farmer, Homestead, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, National Stockman and 
Farmer and Ohio Farmer. The 


campaign began November 15. 

In order to give this advertis- 
ing a thorough trial, it was deter- 
papers in a re- 
territory. 


mined to use the 


stricted Middle West 
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Though the money for the farm 
paper advertising could have been 
spent in such journals in every 
section at the same time, it was 
considered a fairer test to limit 
the territory. It will be easy to 
estimate the stimulative power in 
this section creditable to farm pa- 
pers, by making a comparison with 
other sections where no farm pa- 
per advertising is carried. 
Contracts will run until next 
December. 


Colgate & Co. have 











ONSERVE your 

CONSERVAT ION C health by preserv- 

y ‘teeth. Good diges- 

tion depends upon soum 

teeth. The use oO 
such a dentifrice as 


COLGATE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 





will protect your teeth from decay, 

while keeping them clean and 

white. 

It not only destroys decay-germs when 

you use it, but keeps your mouth in that 
clean, non-acid condition that 


Cleans — Preserves — Polishes 
Deliciously and Antiseptically 


Join the conservation movement for a“ “Good- 
Teeth—-Good Health” by using “his wonder- 
ful Crean. 
id 
Smeg tts heart 
COLGATE & CO, Dept. 199 Fulton St., New York 
= — ofacturers of the famous Colgate’s Toilet and 
7 and Perfumes, 





Soaps, Tale Powders 





doubtless realized the fairness of 
the plea of the farm paper pub- 
lisher that his medium should, like 
the general medium, be judged 
only after it has been tested by a 
consistent, persevering campaign. 

The Colgate product being ad- 
vertised to the farmers of the 
Middle West is dental cream; it 
is likely that talcum powder copy 
wil! follow. The farmer has been 
buying smart brands of clothes, 
and why should he not now dem- 
onstrate that he is also anxious to 
buy, like other classes of business 
men who are scrupulous of their 
appearance, trade-marked _ toilet 
articles? 

The size of the copy is roo lines, 
single and double column. 
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They brought more inquiries 
than any other farm paper 


and all of these inquiries show that your subscribers 
have great confidence in the Orange Judd Weeklies, 
too,—so writes, of his own accord, a prominent adver- 
tiser in those Leaders of the Weekly Farm Press: 


The | 
ORANGE JUDD 


WEEKLIES 


which stand at the very head of the list of returns 
with leading advertisers in farm papers because they 
are read by 425,000 live, thinking farmers and their 
families—money makers and spenders. Our reading 
matter is original, live, timely, practical and adapt- 
able. And all advertisements are guaranteed. It is 
because of this guarantee that our subscribers have 
confidence in our advertisers. 


Insure quick and certain action by advertising in ORANGE 
JUDD WEEKLIES. Northwest Farmstead covers the 
Northwest; Orange Judd Farmer, the Central West; 
American Agriculturist, the Middle and Southern States; 
New England Homestead, the New England States. 
Known all over the world as the leading advertising mediums 
for reaching the progressive business farmer. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Headqua‘ ters: 


Wasurn Oben: 439-441 Lafayette Street Eastern Ofce: 
1209 People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill k 1-57 West Worthington St. 
338 Poles Ble Mace tie, «= New Yor Soringlald, Maes. 
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Each succeeding number brings 


Another Array of Noted Offers 
THE RED BOOK 


MAGAZINE 
EDITED BY KARL EDWIN HARRIMAN 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1911 


Copyright, 1910, by The Red Book Casporation. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. All Rights Reserved 


COVER DESIGN—* THE GIRL OF THE MINIATURE® .........Painted by Jan Artol 

To accompany “ The Girl of the Miniature,” page 458. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ART STUDIES. .--... - By The Moffet Studio, Chicago 
FRONTISPIECE—PORTRAIT OF GEORGE ‘BERNARD SHAW 

Photograph by Craig Annan, Glasgow, Scotland. 
THE DARK LADY OF THE SONNETS, A PLAY, BY ... -George Bernard Shaw ...: 
WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL, LONDON. 
THE HILLS O° MOURNE... --Seumas MacManus . .. 
A STORY FOR CHRISTMAS. “Mustrated by Frederick Richardson 
THE CRAZY MAN . Se 
WHEN THE LAW IS NOT THE LAW. 
"COVERED seen eee cenne MD 
THE “OLD MAN'S” LAST STORY. /iiustraied by Irma Deremeaux 
THE GIRL OF THE MINIATURE - --\ . --..--- Edward Stratton Holloway 458 
ogy AND HIGH FINANCE. Mlustrated by Edmund | Frederick 

BLAZES .. mice -esss -. . - HL. B. Marriott Watson . 
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ANABASCO BETZ AND HER BACK ...._..... ..... .......Ellie Parker Butler __ > 

A STORY OF A STRENUOUS PIANO. 

THE WHITTLER . Fexukgin “ae oeens ons eneee-Ralph W. Gilman 

THE TRAMP’S ROMANCE. Meustrated by Monte Crews 

THE REMITTANCE MAN James Oliver Curwood _- 
STEELE OF THE ROYAL MOUNTED FINDS THE GIRL. Mlustrated by Gayle Hoskins 

THE DAZZLER -Lueille Baldwin Van Styke 505 
THE “FOUR FLUSHER” AWAKES. Jiustrared by Artur W Brown 

MAN PROPOSES AND WOMAN DISPOSES ee 
UNCLE BEE’S CAPITULATION. 

HIS LIEGE LADY.. 

FOR HER HE FOUGHT THE GOOD FIGHT. Mustrated ye ‘Franklin Bocth 

FIDDLER'S PAY ...... ...... .... : < peensaseeeseee--JOhm Barton Oxtord _j.....527 
THE BASS VIOL BUOY. 

CHRISTMAS AT SWAMP ‘CREEK .. , -Hugh Pendexter . a 
LIEUTENANT PEERSON SURRENDERS. ” jilustroted > ‘Mette ‘Booth 

RED EYE - Perey Cushing _._.........540 
THE STORY OF A CANVASBACK. | jitistroted | by E. Roscoe Shreder 

THE GOLDEN LADY...-.... . - saeans-+-+--- Horace Hazeltine ...550 
WHAT THE PURSUIT OF HER REVEALED. 

THE TRIUMPH OF "TOOTHBRUSH * 

BREAKING INTO —o LOVE. siustrated by Gordon Stevenson 

NIGHTS AT THE PLA -+ --------.---Louls V. De Foe ....... .. Sag! 
THE NOVELTIES THEY DISCLOSE. siustrated from pheteqrephs 
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These appear in the January issue 


The Red Book Magazine 
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THE SALESMAN AND HIS 
HOUSE’S ADVERTISING. 


WRONG IDEA. OF- ADVERTISING EX- 
PENSE—WHAT THE SALESMAN 
CAN DO TO GET VALUE OUT OF AD- 
VERTISING — SHORT-SIGHTED 
HOUSE POLICIES—EXTRACTS FROM 
ADDRESS BEFORE BOSTON SALES- 
MANAGERS’ CLUB. 


By Cleveland A. Chandler, 


Vice-President; H. B. 
: Boston. 


Humphrey Co., 


Salesmen do not always permit 
themselves to appreciate the close 
felation between their own in- 
terests and the advertising of 
their firm. 

Not long since I met in a cas- 
ual way a New England repre- 
sentative for a staple which is 
enormously advertised, and in 
commenting upon the advertising, 
he said to me: “My firm is mak- 


ing a mistake; it ought to cut out 
a lot of its advertising expense 
and give it to us salesmen in the 


form of commissions.” 

That, I think, isthe stand that is 
taken by a good many salesmen, 
but I think the man who made 
the remark could have been per- 
suaded, by a suitable line of iogic, 
that he was wrong, for he did not 
stop to think that the liberal ad- 
vertising policy of his house en- 
abled him to earn his commissions 
far easier than he could have 
earned them on an unadvertised 
line. The salesman does not al- 
ways grasp the value of the ad- 
vertising argument with the trade, 
but I think that the shrewd sales- 
man should be, and generally is, 
the first to advance to his pros- 
pective customer the salability of 
his product, due to the fact that 
the public has been educated to 
ask at stores for it. 

So I think that sales managers, 
considering possibilities for a bet- 
ter 1911, can perhaps do no bet- 
ter, if they haven’t already done 
so, than to satisfy themselves that 
these salesmen are making the 
best use of the arguments that 
the house is placing at their dis- 
posal through its advertising. 

The biggest and wisest adver- 
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tiser is not necessarily the con- 
cern that spends the most money, 
It is the concern that gets the 
biggest dollar’s worth of value 
out of every hundred cents spent 
for space by seeing to it that its 
selling forces thoroughly appre- 
ciate the weight of the advertis- 
ing argument upon the trade. 

If the sales manager who be- 
lieves in advertising and who 
wants to see his firm spend lib- 
eral publicity money will see to 
it that the house is getting all its 
present expenditure entitles it to, 
he will be giving the firm good 
reason to increase its advertising 
appropriation as time goes on. 

Some sales managers are adver- 
tising managers, but many con- 
cerns keep the advertising and 
sales departments entirely sepa- 
rate. These two departments, 
however, must work in harmony. 
The sales manager ought to be 
in sympathy with the advertising 
manager. I believe that if the 
sales manager will get his force 
together and invite the advertis- 
ing manager to give them a 
heart-to-heart, straight-from-the- 
shoulder talk, he will find that he 
has tapped a new well of enthusi- 
asm for his sales forces. I know 
that this has been done in many 
large concerns. Some of you, in 
your own experience, know that 
the results of a policy of that 
kind are good. 

I know one big concern with 
headquarters in Boston whose 
advertising manager found that 
some of the firm’s merchandising 
methods were antagonizing the 
dealers. He set to work by cor- 
respondence tactfully to remedy 
this condition. It was an up-hill 
fight because he could not seem 
to get the sympathy of his house 
He kept at it, however, and 
brought about a very decided bet- 
terment of conditions. He got 
the friendship of dealers who had 
actually hated his house. It was 
a constant source of annoyance to 
him that this hard and conscien- 
tious work that he was doing was 
frequently thwarted by — short- 
sighted sales and merchandising 
methods. He was an exceeding- 
ly valuable man for that concern, 
and had his house but realized 
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the value of his services he would 
not have been forced, at the end 
of a very few years, to seek an- 
other position, simply for the rea- 
son that he felt his powers being 
dwarfed by the atmosphere in 
which he was compelled to work. 

Sales managers can see to it 
that conditions of harmony pre- 
vail in their business between 
sales departments and the adver- 
tising manager. When that is 
done a long way has been trav- 
eled toward increasing sales, not 
only for 1911, but all the other 
years to come, 
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THE CURE FOR WALL STREET’S 
WORRY ABOUT THE 
FARMER’S MONEY. 


New York, Dec. 20, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

With its customary shrewdness, Wall 
Street is by far the most keenly appre- 
ciative of the farmer’s spendings. The 
average Eastern manufacturer and gen- 
eral advertiser is a dullard compared 
with Wall Street when it comes to 
sizing up markets for all there is in 
them. 


Look at what Wall Street’s leading 
confidential review says this week: 

“In addition to the large sums com- 
irg on in the shape of dividends and 


interest, we have a vast number of 
millions added to the ownings of the 
:gricultural class from the year’s crop, 
but as far as known, not a large pro- 
portion of this wealth goes into secur- 
ities; at least, not listed securities. The 
farmer puts his new money into more 
land, or, if he is getting on and has 
accumulated much, he loans against 
land to his neighbor. Some day our 
farmers will learn the advantage of 
sound investment in securities, which 
are as good as gold or as first-class 
real esate mortgages, and which al- 
ways have a quick market. When the 
tide of agricultural investment, which 
has already started, begins to flow 
steadily towards listed securities in 
great volume, it will sweep the market 


bare of them.” 

But shrewd as Wall Street is, it 
shares the average manufacturer’s in- 
comprehension of method. It frets 
about the farmer’s purchases of other 
things than securities, but is content 
to prophesy that ‘some day” things 
will be different. 

Let us kindly remark to Wall Street 
that farmers’ purchases of stock will 
continue to be rather “blue” until they 
are told why they should buy Wall 
Street’s wares through the farm papers 
in which they have confidence. he 
land, the automobile, the implement, 
the phonograph makers are doing so— 
and that’s why they get their money. 


J. H. Goopman. 
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Here’s for a Prosperous 


Nineteen Eleven 


We offer exact and complete 
information regarding the follow- 
ing publications. 

We can supply carefully com- 
piled statistics concerning trade 
and business conditions in the 
sections they cover and among 
the people they reach. 

We are prepared to render ex- 
pert assistance in the line of co- 
operative work leading to the de- 
velopment of your business in 
their respective sections, in con- 
junction with publicity in their 
columns. 


MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL 
APPEAL 
PITTSBURG POST 
PITTSBURG SUN 
NEW ORLEANS ITEM 
DENVER TIMES 
BINGHAMTON PRESS 
SYRACUSE JOURNAL 
NORFOLK LEDGER- 
DISPATCH 
NEWPORT NEWS TIMES- 
HERALD 
INDIANAPOLIS SUN 
EVANSVILLE COURIER 
COLUMBIA STATE 
LITTLE ROCK GAZETTE 
RICHMOND JOURNAL 
MOBILE ITEM 
SAVANNAH PRESS 
BIRMINGHAM LEDGER 
CHATTANOOGA TIMES 
KNOXVILLE JOURNAL AND 
TRIBUNE 
PENNSYLVANIA GRIT 
UTICA SATURDAY GLOBE 
NATIONAL TRIBUNE 
( Washington) 
WEEKLY COMMERCIAL 
APPEAL 
ELMIRA TELEGRAM 
“Known Circulation Newspapers” 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY, 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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You Receive 200,000 
Net Circulation Or 
Your Money Back! 





culation 160,000, will combine with 

OPPORTUNITY, circulation 50,000, 
in March, 1911. PROGRESS and OPPOR- 
TUNITY are now growing at a rate of 15,000 
per month and the actual average circulation 
of this new magazine will be over 250,000. 


[cui PROGRESS MAGAZINE, cir- 


AN ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE 


We guarantee a minimum circulation 
during 1911 of 200,000 net on which 
our rate is based and will give a pro 
rata refund per thousand if the circula- 
tion falls below that amount. The 
First National Audit Company of 
Chicago will audit our circulation 
records after the March number is 
mailed and advertisers and agencies 
will receive a facsimile of their report. 


NO OTHER PUBLICATION HAS A 
GUARANTEE LIKE THIS which means 
that an advertiser, without any action on his 
part, will have an absolute check on the number 
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of copies containing his advertisement—A 
BILL OF LADING FROM SHIPPER TO 
BUYER. The new magazine retains the 
name 


OPPORTUNITY 


! The Magazine of Progress 
























and will contain the best features of the other 
two, together with first-class fiction and ar- 
.ticles of general interest. Our contributors 
are among the best known men and women of 
America and speak authoritatively on their 
subjects. OPPORTUNITY will be, above 
all, alive—timeliness and virility being the 
keynote of the policy it will pursue. In both 
its fiction and its special articles no expense 

will be spared to give the public the best mate- 
; rial to be obtained. In general its policy is 

well described by the title of the magazine— 
.- opportunity, progress and achievement being 

its chosen fields. 


A Space Bargain 


The closest co-operation exists between the readers and 
editors of OPPORTUNITY—a fact of inestimable impor- 
tance to our advertisers. 

OPPORTUNITY has a page 12x9 inches, 4 columns, 
2% inches wide. The rate is $400.00 per page—LESS THAN 
Y% OF A CENT PER LINE PER THOUSAND CIRCU- 
LATION. 

_ Here is a space bargain with a circulation absolutely proved 
in a field not yet reached by national advertisers. 


> Write for further information to 
Thomas §. Sollers Charles D. Mitchell 
Representative Advertising Manager 
Kansas City, Mo. 210 Monroe Street, Chicago 
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WHAT MAKES A _ SALES. 
PRODUCING HOUSE 
ORGAN? 

MANY HOUSE ORGANS ARE PERFUNC- 
TORY—W HERE THERE IS ROOM FOR 
MORE—LINES ALONG WHICH A 
STRONG HOUSE ORGAN SHOULD BE 
PREPARED—DOVETAILING IT INTO A 
SALES CAMPAIGN, 

By R. R. Cronkhite, 

Advertising Manager, The Berlin Ma- 

chine Works, Beloit, Wis. 





Many concerns think they are 
getting out real house organs but 
are not. If I kept all the house 
organs that reach my desk I 
should soon have room for noth- 
ing else. 

In the technical field there is 
plerty of room for more interest- 
ing house papers. It does not 
matter whether the stock costs 
4\%c. or toc. a pound if the “meat” 
is there. And by meat I mean 
that same stuff that makes m2 
read Printers’ INK from cover to 
cover every week and howl like 


CLAV WARE BURNING NUMBER 


Dedicand 60 th 
Arts and Science of 
Claycrafting 

















PARTICULARLY APPROPRIATE COVER ARTIS- 
TICALLY PRESENTED, 


everything if I don’t get the issue. 
A young advertising man came 
to me a few months back and 
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asked my help in laying out a 
house paper for his company. | 
asked him why he wanted to get 
cut a paper? They were young 
and needed to figure carefully be- 
fore cramming all their eggs in 
one basket. He didn’t know and 
wasn’t sure but his chief reason 
was because we did it and made it 


TIMELY COVER GRAPHICALLY DONE, 


pay and he thought they could 
and make it pay. That is about 
the extent of reasons for many 
house organs to-day. 

Now, it happened that his prop- 
osition was right for a small house 
organ. Their product is of a class 
where shopmen and _ superin- 
tendents have to be reached and a 
lot of educational, technical copy 
can be used. Now, this paper 
when started was the simplest 
form of a circular, but they had 
the right idea, got up the right 
kind of copy and it has proved 
so good that extensive enlarge- 
ments of the paper are being 
made and a new plant is being 
built. 

A concern thinking the house 
organ idea is about right has a 
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number of things to analyze be- 
fore going ahead. Here are a 
few: 

1. Whom will I aim at—consumer, 
dealer or both? p 

2. What can I give them that, allied 
with my product will get their interest 
and me inquiries? 

3. Are my manufacturing processes 
interesting as selling points and suffi- 
cient for future use? 

4. What can I give the consumer or 
dealer that will make him interested 
whenever the paper comes in? 

5. Am I in a position to get out 
something worth while? 


Questions 2 and 4 are alike. 
They contain the thought that 
should govern 80 per cent. of 
your house organ’s efforts. But 
be sure before you go ahead 
that you are honestly ready to 
pay the price for a good house 
organ that is to return the price. 

It is noticeable that many man- 
ufacturers who get out yearly 
so-called “dealer helps” do not 
utilize monthly the pages of their 
house organs in detailing clever 
selling methods, and good win- 
dow displays. As a matter of 
fact, the trade-papers in the mer- 
chandising line seem to do more 
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for the dealer along iliese lines 
than the manufacturer. 
I read Printers’ INK because 


I hope to get from it things I 


do not know and that will be of 
service. The paper interests me 
only in so far as it contains the 
material that I want. So it should 
be with a live house organ. 

A house organ to the dealer 
should be “ a dealer’s paper.” The 
subjects that are to be taken up 
should be dealers’ subjects. The 
illustrations shown should be 
those that are of service in con- 
nection with his business. Worked 
out this way, you would gain the 
friendship of every dealer be- 
cause you help him and your 
paper stays with him and he will 
stay with you. 

Three-quarters of the papers 
published have no definite reason 
for their existence. Based on 
direct, traceable results which are 
possible to check to a certain 
point, they-are not paying propo- 
sitions. Perhaps the best that 
can be said of them is that in 
their repetition they impress the 
firm’s name or the name of: the 
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paper upon prospective customers 
If that is all advertising should 
do, all well and good. 

A paper should show definite, 
traceable results and results that 
are sufficient in buying volume to 
show that the paper is a paying 
investment. Furthermore, if the 
paper is sufficiently interesting 














HUMAN INTEREST IN SHOES, 


and written up from the other 
fellow’s standpoint, that paper 
doesn’t need “filler,” jokes and 
rubbish that characterize many 
house organs of to-day. 

Our paper for twenty-one 
months past has been a sales- 
bulletin. It is not a house organ 
to the fullest extent. It has a 
logical place in that it aims to 
show each month the improve- 
ments that are being made in our 
line. Those improvements are 
for the reduction of lumber man- 
facturing cost and we know 
that the man who is interested in 
machinery. will read it because ‘t 
is well printed, talks common- 
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sense English and tells facts. We 
have no room for jokes. 

Our line is very large and we 
go direct to the consumer. To 
advertise each different line per 
week or semi-monthly in the dif- 
ferent lumber trade papers of 
which there are a dozen or more 
would necessitate our taking 
about ten pages per issue. There- 
in comes a field for a sales-bulle- 
tin. 

In covering a foreign field, to 
build up a firm’s reputation to 
establish agencies, to develop in- 
quiries, there is ‘absolutely no 
means of advertising that is equal 
to the house organ. This as- 
sumes, however, that you have a 
gilt-edged mailing list, which is 
always very hard to get. 

Where you are selling a ccm- 
modity that runs into thousands 
ef dollars, you needn’t expect to 
make the statement that “this is 
the machine for you, Mr. Buyer,” 
and have him fall immediately 
into line. That is why you can 
put in all the copy you like, writ- 
ing it from his standpoint, and if 
it is interesting he will read it. 
If not, he wouldn’t read it, short 
or long. 

I do not believe that because a 
firm has something to sell that it 
should apologize for its existence. 
If you have something that the 
other fellow needs, that will act- 
ually make him more money, and 
you know enough about it to taik 
it well, then you can wake the 
buyer up pretty quick, for you are 
getting pretty close to his pocket- 
book. I have yet to meet the 
first man who wouldn’t listen to 
a new method of coining more 
dollars. 

Our paper does three things: 
Goes direct to the plant owner 
with things about the whole line; 
creates confidence and strength in 
foreign countries; educates our 
sales force as to new machines 
and furnishes them with new 
ideas. It helps the salesman, in 
that he walks in a known man, 
our representative, with his edu- 
cational work all done. But we do 
not aim to coach and train sales- 
men in this paper as it is aimed 
at the consumer, not the repre- 
sentative of the seller. 
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A 30,000,000 AUDIENCE! 


By advertising to the physicians of America, 150,000 strong, you 
can reach 30,000000 people under the most favorable conditions. 

The family doctor is the family adviser. 

His opinion is sought and prized, and on his “say-so” many a com- 
modity receives its first introduction to a family circle. In brief, any- 
thing that has been brought to the doctor’s favorable attention through 
appropriate advertising in his own journals, is sure to receive the 
word of commendation that will insure its use. 

An advertiser can spend much or little in medical advertising, but 
if he wishes to secure the quickest and most substantial returns at the 
least expense, he should use the publications below, the “BIG SIX” 
of the medical journal field. These high class journals not only effec- 
tively cover the whole medical profession, but carry an influence that 
is of the greatest importance in producing gratifying results. 

Interstate Medical Journal, St. Louis, Mo. 

Medical Council, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Therapeutic Gazette, Detroit, Mich. 

American Journal of Surgery, New York City. 
American Journal of Clinical Medicine, Chicago, Ill, 
American Medicine, New York City. 


For rates and further particulars address any or all of the above- 
named journals. 
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WHY THE FORM LETTER 
CANNOT BE DISLODGED. 











THE READER, THOUGH UNDECEIVED, 
REGARDS IT AS A LETTER NEVER- 
THELESS—NOT A QUESTION OF 
“FAKING” THE LOOKS OF A REAL 
LETTER BUT OF SAYING SOME- 
THING INTERESTING. 





By M. T. Frisbie, 
Advertising Manager L. C. Smith & 
Bros. Typewriter Co. 

The employment of the “pro- 
cess” or imitation typewritten let- 
ter by some of the established 
typewriter manufacturing con- 
cerns is hailed by the various dup- 
licating machine manufacturers as 
a most valuable endorsement. ot 
that style of letter. 

This is quite right. Though the 
typewriter makers had _ good 
ground for opposition as long as 
the duplicate letter occupied a 
field that the individual letter 
could well fill, an entirely legit- 
imate field has been developed for 
the form letter in which its value 
is indisputable. 

And right here please observe 
that, all things being equal, the 
original letter, dictated with the 
individual to whom it is addressed 
in mind, has the form letter beat- 
en in every way to an absolute 
standstill. It is only in contin- 
gencies where the individual let- 
ter is actually not feasible that 
the use of the process letter is 
advisable or, indeed, it may be 
said, permissible. 

There is, I believe, an erroneous 
idea as to what constitutes the 
value of a process letter, into 
which its user, led thereto no 
doubt by the duplicating machine 
representative, is prone to fall. 

This error is that the greatest 
virtue of the process letter lies 
in the probability, <iirough excel- 
lence of imitation, of its being 
accepted by the recipient as an 
original individual letter. No 
greater mistake could be made. 

The ability of a substitute to 
palm itself off as the original ar- 
ticle—in other words, to deceive 
the recipient as to its actual qual- 
ity—does not constitute any legit- 
imate claim upon the attention of 
the honest, intelligent business man, 
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There are two reasons. One is 
the attempted deception, per se; 
the other the fact that in a vast 
multitude of cases it does not de- 
ceive. 

“Steal, will yuh?” exclaimed the 
old negro, between blows, as he 
chastized his son for purloining 
the watermelon. “Steal, will yuh? 
Steal, an’ git caught at it!” 

Two process letters received 
during the past week will serve 
to illustrate the point. 

One was an exceptionally goo: 
imitation. So good, in fact, that a 
prize was offered for the detec- 
tion of two lines of original type- 
writing, which, the letter itself 
stated, were “filled in” in the body 
of the text. It was practically 
impossible to determine which of 
those lines were typewritten and 
yet there was that in the appear- 
ance of the entire letter which 
led to the positive conclusion that 
it was an imitation before it had 
been read at all. 

The other letter was, perhaps, 
not so good an imitation and at 
the bettom appeared a postscript 
of three lines which stated un- 
equivocally : 

“This is a form letter which we 
are sending out to 132 advertising 
men whose opinion we desire * * 
and we request the courtesy of 
a reply.” 

Is it hard to guess which one 
of these letters pulled an answer? 

Why, then, should the circular 
letter have the typewritten form 
at all? Why not let it be print- 
ed in the ordinary way from book 
type upon calendered paper, at 
probably less expense and equally, 
perhaps more, attractive in ap- 
pearance? 

Because, even though an adver- 
tisement, it is still a letter—a cir- 
cular letter if you please, but yet 
something that the recipient is de- 
sired to read in the mental atti- 
tude of one receiving a letter, not 
a handbill. Again, do I make the 
point clear? 

The letter duplicator is a valua- 
ble office appliance. Business by 
correspondence has grown to an 
extent which compels the use of 
letters turned out by the duplicat- 
ing process. The mechanically 
produced typewritten letter has 
























come to stay as a recognized bust- 
ness necessity. 

But it will continue to be more 
and more difficult for even the 
ablest professional form letter 
writers, with the aid of the most 
expert operators at “filling in,” to 
put over the counterfeit which, 
certain ones would have us be- 
lieve, may with impunity be of- 
fered at face value. 

The function of the process let- 
ter must be that of a good form 
letter and not that of a more or 
less close counterfeit of a good 
original. 

There are a few correspondents 
in this country to-day who make 
an obvious form letter so vitally 
interesting that the recipient will 
read every word, even though it 
extend to several folios; whose 
efforts bear most favorable com- 
parison in actual effectiveness 
with the best originals that cer- 
tain others, who profess to scorn 
the form letter, are able to pro- 
duce, 

In view of the growing neces- 
sity for form letters, the number 
of men and women capable of 
writing them effectively is bound 
to increase, with the result that 
the form letter of the future 
(which will be admittedly a form 
letter, not an imitation of some- 
thing else) will have a much 
greater value than at present; 
and, by no means so generally as 
now, will be consigned unread to 
the waste-basket. 

MEXICAN GOVERNMENT COPY 
BREAKS THE RECORD. 


The advertisement of a drawing of 
bonds by the Mexican Government on 
December 1st that was printed in the 
New York Sun and the Times on De- 
cember 19th, was, it is asserted, the 
largest financial advertisement ever 
placed. It consisted of 91,025 numbers 
of the bonds drawn, and occupied six 
pages, five and one-half columns in the 
two newspapers. It was placed by the 
Collin Armstrong Advertising Company, 
New York, for J. P. Morgan & Co., 
fiscal agents in the United States for 
the Mexican Government. 

—_+o4+—__—_—. 


At a recent meeting of the Com- 
mercial Club of Philadelphia, held at 
the Poor Richard Club, the following 
were elected to hold office: President, 
John W. Harper; Vice-President, W. B. 
Oliver: Secretary, L. D. Arentz; Treas- 
urer, Wm. Wheaton. 
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Other 


There is no other 
collection of 
women in the 
country so weil 
worth the 
advertiser’s 
attention as that 
collection of 
women who read 
The Woman’s 


Home Companion 
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“Go Where Money Is” 


“Don’t thou marry for money, but go where money 
is,” says Tennyson's “Northern Farmer.” Here are 


a few statistics which “show where money is.” 
WEALTH OF FARMS 
Agricultural output for 1910 valued at $8,926,000,000. 
Nine times as great as the capital of all the national 
banks. 
Three times as great as the earnings of the nation’s 
railroads. 


More than double the deposi‘s of the country’s savings 
banks, 


The FARM JOURNAL reaches more of the wealth- 
producing farmers of America than any other paper. 
It goes into over 800,000 rural homes. 


The January number has just gone to press filled 
to the doors with advertising, and 1,004 LINES OF 
HIGH-CLASS BUSINESS CROWDED OUT. 


Careful advertisers have found that they are “going 
where money is” when they succeed in getting in the 
columns of the FARM JOURNAL. 

For the next four issues, February, March, April and 
May, all the available advertising space will probably 
be SOLD LONG IN ADVANCE. 

Advertisers cannot afford to miss the FARM JOUR- 
NAL merely because we employ no advertising so- 
l'citors to call and tell them of its merits. Take a little 
time and look into its value for yourselves. It pays. 


Forms for February close January 5th, unless all space is taken sooner. 
$4.00 a line for over 800,000 copies. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 


























NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
AS THE RETAILER’S 
CLERK. 

HOW TIME IS LOST IN A STORE THAT 
DOES NOT ADVERTISE—VALUE OF 
SYMPATHY FOR THE RETAILER'S 
PROBLEMS—ADDRESS DEC. 20TH BE- 
FORE SPRINGFIELD, MASS., PUB- 

LICITY CLUB. 


, 





By George W. Hopkins. 
Specialty Manager of the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Company, Boston. 

Advertising, national or local, 
not only creates wants, but it 
adds to the resources of a dealer 
by saving his time and that of 
his clerks. Customers will ask 
for the brand they want, and not, 
as in the former days, pillage the 
store for samples and fritter away 
the time of the clerks in needless 
ransacking. 

Advertising itself, in a maga- 
zine or newspaper, is a clerk for 
the dealer. 

Until you have served your ap- 
prenticeship behind a retail coun- 
ter you can’t have the true heart- 
throb of sympathy for the re- 
tailer. You don’t know the trials 
and tribulations of serving a fuss- 
ing and fuming public. I served 
behind a dry goods counter for a 
number of years where the elderly 
woinen would come in and call 
for “ging-gam,” and while your 
back was turned, chew the end to 
see if the color would come out. 
Hours would be spent with peo- 
ple who did not know what they 
wanted, but did want to see ail 
there was in the store and take a 
sample. Do you wonder that the 
retailer says, “Create the demand 
and we will carry the goods”? 

What a relief it was when a 
person came in and asked for an 
article by name. They got better 
service, what they wanted, and a 
good impression of the store. To- 
day the advertising manager has 
become a salesman for the retailer 
and one of his best. He works 
while the retailer sleeps. He 
takes a lot of worry off the shoul- 
ders of the retailer, saves his 
time, enables him to do more 
business with fewer clerks and to 
handle the stock intelligently. In 
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the last few years honesty has 
hecome the policy of more adver- 
tisers. There has been less of 
showing illustrations of a big ad- 
vertising campaign that never ma- 
terialized, more of the steady, 
honest, business-buiiding adver 
tising. 

Goods improve with advertising, 
the quality is better because a 
standard has been set that must 
be lived up to. You have put 
your trade-mark on a piece of 
goods and the manufacturer real- 
izes that every piece must be up 
to the standard or al! his trade- 
marked goods will suffer. The 
non-advertised goods have no 
standard. The consumer has no 
protection. He buys and does not 
like; uncensciousty he may buy 
ihe same thing again because he 
has no trade-mark to protect him. 
The dealer buys unmarked goods 
and they do not sell; he buys more 
unmarked, perhaps of the same 
make, and he is stung again. li 
the goods are an advertised line 
and good, he can buy more; if 
bad, he can keep away. 

This is how I argue: Mr. Re- 
tailer, how much of your time 
does it take to explain that a 
thing “is just as good’? You must 
overcome the prejudice of your 
buyer for the things asked for, 
then convince him of quality. We 
read an advertisement, it makes 
un impression and we buy. Look 
over your stock. See if you find 
the cordition I know existed in a 
store not far from here. The 
owner was induced to get out his 
bills, look over his profits, and 
change his whole disp!ay, bringing 
forward the goods that showed 
the best profit. Advertised goods 
to the front increased business. 

Wake up if you are in a rut, 
Mr. Retailer. You say you are 
conservative. What is conserva- 
tism? It’s dry rot or petrifac- 
tion. We have in New England 
the work of the Pilgrim Publicity 
Association and New England 
quality is the slogan. Quality is 
remembered long after the price 
is forgotten. After all, the game 
is up to King Consumer. He is 
the last court of appeal. You and 
I, as lawyers, argue our case be- 
fore him. He has the last word. 
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HOW TO STIMULATE INAC- 
TIVE ACCOUNTS. 





ADVERTISING, SALES AND BOOK- 
KEEPING DEPARTMENTS CAN WORK 
TOGETHER WITH GOOD EFFECT— 
WHAT SELLING END CAN LEARN 
FROM COLLECTION WORK, 


By L. F. Hussey, 
Advertising Manager, Wells 
Co., Greenfield, Mass. 

Many concerns at one time or 
another have used the old plan of 
sending: statements to all the cus- 
tomers on the books; the debtors 
getting the figures of their in- 
debtedness and a request to remit, 
and the others (those who have 
not purchased within a_ given 
period) getting statements bear- 
ing only the phrase “Statement of 
your account —O— Why?” —or 
words to that eff«ct. 

That scheme has worked well 
for many who have tried it, but its 
weakness is that it can be used 
with effect but once or perhaps at 
long intervals. Succeeding repeti- 
tions dull the point. 

But the idea in the scheme can 
be elaborated so that it can be 
used every month and its effect- 
iveness will be limited only by 
the ability in the sales depart- 
ment; and it is worth using regu- 
larly on the principle of “the bird 
in the hand——,” for the regular 
customers are the foundation 
stones of the business and must be 
kept actively connected with it 
while prospective customers are 
being cultivated. 

Suppose, then, that we start a 
statement and envelope file for the 
equal use of the bookkeeping de- 
partment and the sales depart- 
ment. If the house has an ad- 
dressing machine, its use will 
make the work very simple. In 
the first place, a set of guide cards 
is made out exactly like the alpha- 
betic or numerical tabs or guides 
on the books. 

Then, before the next time of 
issuing statements, the office boy 
can address on the machine one 
billhead and one envelope to every 
customer on the books, and pul 
both together in their proper place 
in the file. 

When the end of the month 
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INK. 


comes, the bookkeeper or his as 
sistant can run rapidly through 
the file, using his books to parallel, 
and write on each billhead the fig- 
ures of indebtedness, taking out 
the statements and envelopes of 
the debtors as he goes along. 
When these are mailed there are 
left in the file the blank state- 
ments of those customers who 
have not purchased. As new biil- 
heads and envelopes can be im- 
mediately made out to replace 
those mailed, it may be pointed 
out in passing that if this pro- 
cedure is carried through month 
by month, there is a goodly sav- 
ing of time and labor right here 
in the bookkeeping department. 

But just as soon as the book- 
keepers have taken out the state- 
ments of the indebted customers 
and before they are replaced by 
new ones for the next month, the 
file should have the attention ot 
the sales department. 

A strong letter, courteous but 
brimful of applied salesmanship, 
should be sent to all those cus- 
tomers whose blank statements re- 
maining in the file show that they 
have purchased nothing. is let- 
ter should make it plain to each 
recipient that the house is inter- 
ested in him and in his business. 
Each of these customers should 
be made to feel that his account 
is valued and that the house is 
anxious to have a closer relation- 
ship. The letter should ask the 
customer to tell just why he has 
not purchased and should suggest 
a willingness to help him if he 
will tell why he finds it difficu!t or 
seemingly impossible to sell or use 
the goods. 

And right there is the main 
point of the letter. Nominally, it 
is written to stimulate sluggish 
trade to activity; but it can be 
made to do more. Properly writ- 
ten it can be made to draw forth 
specific reasons for the falling off 
of the purchasers. These reasons 
may vary with different sections 
of the country, but, no matter 
what they are nor how they differ, 
they furnish definite points of at- 
tack for the sales department. 

If the goods are unsatisfactory 
or defective, the sales department 
can put it up to the production de- 
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Memo. for your 
“Greater New York List” 


NOTE: John Wanamaker selected the 
Standard Union as the one Brooklyn 
paper to print every day for a term of 
years a full page of Wanamaker news. 


NOTE: Frederick Loeser & Co., of 
Brooklyn, also carry a full daily page in 
the Standard Union. 


NOTE: Every leading firm advertising in 
Brooklyn uses very large copy in the 
Standard Union, not a few giving this 
paper the bulk of their appropriation fot 
Brooklyn. Many large Brooklyn adver- 
tisers use the Standard Union alone. 


NOTE: The reason for all this is circula- 
tion. ‘That is the story in a nut shell. 
Advertisers are certain, without any 
guessing, that the Standard Union has 
THE circulation in Brooklyn. 


NOTE: That circulation isknown. Daily 
sworn average for 6 months, 1910, 
55,132 copies. 


NOTE: Flat rate !5 cents—-no discounts. 


NOTE: The “A. A. A.” says “practically 
every copy is delivered into a home.” 
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partment; if the demand has fal- 
len off, the advertising department 
can start revival measures; and 
between the united efforts of the 
three departments business is 
bound to pick up. The inactive 
customers will find no reason left 
them for remaining inactive, and 
the house can make the informa- 
tion it gets in this way act as a 
preventive against repetition of 
such conditions, and there will be 
less need of curative measures. 

It goes without saying that an 
entirely new and different letter 
should be sent to the inactive list 
each month; and if necessary, of 
course, it can be followed by one 
or two more letters, according to 
the regular follow-up system of 
the house. 

In concerns of small or mod- 
erate size, where the list of in- 
active customers month to month 
is not too large for the steno- 
graphic force to handle, the letters 


sent to those customers by the’ 


sales department should be indi- 
vidually typed from name and sal- 
utation to complimentary close 
and then signed; making each 
letter a genuine personal commu- 
nication. But, for a large concern, 
it is easier and cheaper to use let- 
ters produced by one of the good 
duplicating processes. 

In the latter case I shou!d spend 
no time or money in attempting 
to fill in individual names and ad- 
dresses. I should put my best ef- 
fort into making the letter so hu- 
manly interesting that it would 
be read for what there was in it; 
not merely because it bore the 
recipient’s name and address. 

I may say that my own experi- 
ence has satisfied me that such cir- 
cular letters can be made so at- 
tractive in make-up and so inter- 
esting in treatment of subject 
that they will be read whether or 
not they are individually ad- 
dressed. So I cannot agree with 
those who think it wise to go to 
the expense of filling in names and 
addresses and at the same time 
running the very great risk of 
having the deception easily per- 
ceptible. 

Such a plan as I have outlined 
here if thoroughly followed out 
from month to month is certain to 
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be a powerful factor in stimulat- 
ing sales. And it has the double 
advantage of lightening the work 
of the bookkeeping department at 
its busiest time, while it gives 
vantage ground from which the 
sales department can do most ef- 
fective work. It is, furthermore, 
equally practicable for large and 
small concerns and can be modi- 
fied and adapted to suit varying 
business methods and _ require- 
ments. Running the file is a sim- 
ple task as new envelopes anid 
statements can be quickly ad- 
dressed and inserted in the places 
from which active customers’ 
statements were taken the pre- 
ceding month. This can be done 
as soon as the sales department 
gets the list of inactive customers 
of the preceding month. The en- 
velopes and statements addressed 
to inactive customers are, of 
course, not taken out of the file 
until they are mailed out, with 
figures, in the regular way—until 
they become active, in short. 

It’s up to the sales department 
to get those blank statements to 
bear figures. 
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DES MOINES CAMPAIGN FOR 1911. 





The Mahin Advertising Agency, of 
Chicago, will handle the municipal ad- 


vertising for the Greater Des Moines 
Commitee again next year. The 
sum to be spent will be about 


$10,000, as was the case this year. In 
the ads for next year Des Moines will 
make a special appeal to the young man 
with a little money rather than to the 
big man with a lot of money. The 
policy of the publicity crusade will be 
to continue the educational campaign 
of this year and to devise a complete 
and efficient follow-up system. Wilbur 
D. Nesbit will write more of the ads 
that have made Des Moines famous as 
the “City of Certainties.” 


Thomas M. Quinn, sheriff of Queens 

County, New York, has bought a large 
interest in Hints, the Entertainment 
Magazine, _— ical going to schools, 
churches and other organizations. 
P. Frenz will remain manager. The 
new quarters of the magazine are in 
the Bancroft Building, 8-7 West Twen- 
ty-ninth street, New York. 





The Hamilton Rubber Company, .a 
new advertising account created by the 
F. Wallis Armstrong Company last sea- 
son, is preparing plans for a larger 
campaign through the same agency for 
the coming season. Large space in the 
leading magazines will be used. 
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LITTLE TALKS WITH WISE ADVERTISERS 


NUMBER FOURTEEN 


If you will secure from us a list of all the 
textile manufacturers in the United States, 
you will find that nearly every one of them 
is a subscriber to the American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter. 


If you will then send to us for a little 


pamphlet which we have published, devoted ° 


almost wholly to testimonial letters from 
leading textile manufacturers as to the edu- 
cational value of the American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter, you will see why a large 
number of mill treasurers and mill agents 
pay for subscriptions to this journal for all 
of their heads of departments. 


If you are interested, we will furnish you some of 
the names which have been received in this way, and 
if yo& desire to secure a full list of the names of heads 
of departments who do most of the buying for textile 
mills, we will send you a copy of our “Directory of 
Men who Make the Textile Industry.” 

If you are not then ready to expend all of your 
money for textile newspaper advertising through the 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter, there must be 
some obstacle which can only be removed by a per- 
sonal interview, and we should like to have an invita- 
tion for one of our attractive and accomplished represen- 
tatives to call and see you. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
FRANK P. BENNETT & CO., Inc., Publishers 
BOSTON NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 
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INCREASING DEPOSITS 2,- 
300,000 IN A FOUR-YEAR 
CAMPAIGN. 


NUMBER OF DEPOSITORS RAISED FROM 
4,000 TO 12,000—NEWSPAPERS, 
CAR CARDS AND FORM LETTERS 
USED—INTIMACY THE KEYNOTE 
OF THE ADVERTISING—THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE COPY. 

By Bert E. Lyon. 

Manager of the Publicity Department 
of the Manufacturers’ National 
Bank, Troy, N. Y. 

In order to give the following 
narrative of ways and means of 
bank advertising a proper inter- 
est, it is well to state that they 
are responsible in part for an in- 
crease of over two million dol- 
lars in deposits in the Manufac- 
turers’ National Bank, of Troy. 
In 1907 the bank published a 
statement showing resources of 
$5,321,086.04, and on November 
10th, last, it showed in its report 
to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency resources of $7,629,841.86. 
In 1907 the number of depositors 
were about 4,000; now they num- 
ber 12,000. 

In the month of January, 1907, 


the directors of the Manufactur- ° 


ers’ National Bank of Troy, N 
Y., inaugurated a campaign of 
advertising, selecting local news- 
papers, car cards, and mailing 
cards as the medium to exploit it 
There were seven banks anil 
two trust companies dividing 
business in rather a perfunctory 
manner from the one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants 
composing the city of Troy, the 
city of Watervliet, Green Island 
and the town of Waterford, just 
across the Hudson. The prevail- 
ing rate of interest was, and is, 
3% per cent on savings and spe- 
cial interest accounts. Some 
banks were paying 2 per cent on 
daily balances. There has ever 
been plenty of local competition 
Albany and Cohoes banks adver- 
tise in our city for business. 
Contracts were made by the 
Manufacturers’ Bank with the 
newspapers, type and borders fur- 
nished them, so that a similarity 
in this work should always ap- 
pear. Only top column preferred 


position was selected, and gener- 
ous space used. Every piece of 
copy was new. ‘The rule of the 
bank has been never to repeat an 
ad. One hundred cards daily 
have been, and are being, sent by 
mail to wage earners selected 
from the city directory. Approx- 
imately seven hundred thousand 
people are carried weekly in the 
Traction Companies’ cars. The 
cards used there have been illus- 
trated, a fresh supply being fur- 
nished each month. But the bulk 
of the advertising has _ been 
through the newspapers. 

After the campaign had been 
carried on for six months, letters 
were sent to the last eight hun- 
dred depositors, thanking them 
for their account, and suggesting 
that their interest in the bank’s 
educational advertising campaign 
would be valuable. They were 
requested to check a card en- 
closed as to what medium had 
influenced them to become de- 
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QU No BLAgK FUTURE 


FOR THE PERSON SAVING 
MONEY UNDER OUR 






Liberal Interest Plan 


Manufacturers 
National Bank 


‘Troy, N. Y. 













PONENT OER AT OBL 


YOUNG WOMEN 


Commence Now, to 


the Write Your Money History, 
aK : 
‘ “eo Liberal Interest Account 
Ge 


at, Manufacturers 
National Bank 
”® fe © Troy, 6. Y. 
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AN EXCEPTIONAL SERIES OF CAR CARDS, 


positors, Four hundred and twen- 
ty-six of these cards were re- 
turned signed in ink with the 
name of the person to whom they 
were sent. These were convinc- 
ing, and the directors were able 
to determine precisely where the 
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advertising had been most potent. 

The items to be checked were: 
Troy Daily Times, Troy Press, 
Troy Record, Northern Budget, 
Sunday Telegram, trolley car 
cards, cards sent by mail, pay 
envelopes and personal solicita- 





STAND OUT! 
Young Man! Don't be satisfied with 
an ordinary position. Don’t be just one 
of the crowd. Stand out. Make your 
individuality forceful. Use method in 
handling youf finances. Deposit and 
draw checks for personal bills. This 
gains you prestige and upbuilds credit. 
Open your check account here—now. 


MANUFACTURERS 
NATIONAL BANK, 


TROY, N. Y. 


Saturday night depositing 
hours, six to nine. 














tion. The newspapers received 
by far the largest percentage of 
endorsements. Personal solicita- 
tion item also showed up strong 
The campaign was receiving keer 


attention from the employees of 
the bank and officials, from the 
president down. The endeavor 
to make good and live up to the 
minute advertising always pre- 
dominated; minus this important 
feature the advertising results 
would not have been so great. 

To-day a banking house, to 
many people, seems a place to bz 
entered with noiseless tread and 
bated breath; indeed, some peo- 
ple act as if the place were ai- 
most a sanctuary. Many are 
nervous, timid and diffident. To 
dissipate this atmosphere, a card 
of introduction was sent with 
each mailing card. These cards 
read as follows: “This introduces 
to the Manufacturers’ Nationa! 
Bank of Troy, N. Y. (name here 
was written in ink), who wishes 
to open a Liberal Interest Ac- 
count. Please present this at 
the interest department window. 
Identification on a check is neces- 
sary.” The result obtained from 
using these cards is’ very gratify- 
ing. 

A picture of the bank has been 
used on every piece of copy pos- 











own buying. 


their choice. 





TWELFTH REASON 
The undergraduate subscribers of 


THE COLLEGE 
WORLD 


are better prospects for advertisers of high-grade 
goods than any other class of young men. 
They are away from home and must do their 


They are at the formative period when life-long 
purchasing habits are formed. 
Let us show you the one sure way of directing 


Let us show you now. 


COLLEGE WORLD COMPANY 


1 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 
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sible. A clock located on the top 
of the building and which keeps 
accurate time is a valuable ad- 
junct. Thousands of people are 
directly attracted to the bank 
daily in consulting this timepiece. 
The bank has nct “invited people 
to come in and consult the off- 
cials,” or “to visit our banking 
house,” or “to call and look us 
over,” or “to come when they 
thought of opening an account.” 
They have said: “Open vour ac- 
count—now!” This command is 
bringing hundreds of new depos- 
itors to the teller’s counter. The 
endeavor has been to make all 
copy appeal to the masses. It has 
been direct, argumentative, con- 
cise, practical and courteous. 

Occasionally a list of the direc- 
tors and officials is published, to- 
gether with the annual and quar- 
terly statements. Dignity and 
conservatism are always apparent 
in the bank’s literature. Special! 
interest accounts and the value of 
their maintenance, and the decla- 
ration that the money of the de- 
positors is absolutely safe, bears 
a safe interest rate, and is paya- 
ble on demand, has been the bur- 
den of copy soliciting accounts 
from wage earners. Service and 
consideration of the interest of 
business men has been the .argu- 
ment used for that class of ac- 
counts. 

In order to get a line on the 
copy used in the banking business, 
we zrranged with a good clipping 
bureau to furnish advertisements 
of banks clipped from the cur- 
rent editions of newspapers. It 
would be unkind to criticise this 
work, as it does not represent the 
work of trained copy-writers; 
principally, it only furnishes a 
list of the board of directors, 
names of the officials, the re- 
sources, the liabilities, with a 
weak invitation to ‘do business 
“with us.” isn’t it strange that 
the very men who direct the af- 
fairs of most banks are men who 
conduct large business interests 
and increase their sales output 
and intake by advertising? As a 
rule. they employ only the best 
copy-writers, but feel that it is 
unnecessary to advertise their 
bank. Most advertising that has 


been done is chiefly relegated to 
the financial page, where rates 
are at a minimum, also where an 
average half-dozen institutions do- 
ing the same kind of business ap- 
pear huddled together. Instead 
of this, it is better to pay for pre- 
ferred position, top column, on 
the local news page. 

The business of this nation 
would come to a standstill in a 
very short time if the advertising 
of the American business house 
was not on the average any bet- 
ter than that of American banks. 
Banks are a necessity. They will 
do business whether they are ad- 
vertised or not, but they would 
do more business if the advertis- 
ing were given keener attention. 
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Housewives—High Prices. 7 a 


You know, we are di affected by the present high prices, ait 


Dalance, proving conclusively, that Ber check account is am eco 
omy promoter 

Housewives, keep your momey here, instead of im your purse. 
Prey your bille with « check, thas aifing the money earner of your 
ome to make the dollars go ss far as possible. 


Manufacturers National Bank, 
TROY, W. Y. 
‘Seturdey night depositing bours, siz to mine, 
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A LIVE TOPIC FOR WOMEN. 


The insurance companies show 
tremendous growth as the result 
of high-grade advertising. 

Not long ago a letter came to 
an advertising office from a trust 
company in New Jersey asking 
it to consider the question of 


adv ertising their institution. This 
it iquiry was sent to them: 
“How much will you be will- 


ing to spend to get a million 
dollars’ worth of new business?’ 
The answer came back: “Between 
three and five thousand dollars. 44 
Do you think this is an isolated 
case as to what bankers consider 
a million dollars of new business 
is worth? 

The secret of bank advertising 
is to know the field, study the 
»eonle, acquaint yourself with 
their real needs, and_ then 
talk as we talk in our homes and 
offices. 
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“AGreat Medium 


That is what a new advertiser 
calls the Textile World Record. 

The Rose Machine Co., Inc., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., manufac- 
tures a new automatic label stitch- 
ing machine for sewing labels 
and trade marks on underwear, 
cloth and clothing. As soon as 
they were ready to do business, 
they naturally placed their first ad- 
vertisement (one-half page) in the 


Textile World 


Record 


|the—> 
The following letter speaks for itself: 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Nov. 25, 1910. 
Lord & Nagle Co., Publishers. 
Gentlemen :— 

We have your esteemed favor of the 21st inst. 

The inquiries and orders received as a result 
of our advertisement with you have put us in a 
position where we have all we can do at the 
present time in taking care of this business. 

The results of placing our ad with you have 
been most beneficial and we appreciate what a 
great medium your Textile World Record is. 

Thanking you for the many favors extended to 
us, we beg to remain, Yours truly, 


THE ROSE MACHINE CO. 
Per H. M. Dunham. 


We do not guarantee similar results in every 
case, but we do guarantee that if you have a 
product that should interest mill men, you will 
find an appreciative paying audience among our 
subscriber-readers who do the buying for mills, 
spending $200,000,000 for equipment and machin- 
ery each year. 


Send for ‘The Textile Mill Trade—How to Reach It" 


Facts 
About 
The 
Textile 
World 
Record 


























The 
Medium 
That 
Covers 
The 
Textile 
Field 





(Circulation Examined by the A. of A. A.) 
LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, Publishers 
144 Congress Street ote ote Boston, Mass. 
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THE CONFIDENTIAL HOUSE 
' 
ORGAN. 

LARGE FIRMS HAVE MODIFIED THEIR 
POLICIES WITH REGARD TO SUCH 
MEDIUMS—REALLY CONFIDENTIAL 
ORGANS PROVED IMPOSSIBLE — 
WHAT SOME CONCERNS ARE DOING. 


By F. D. Martin. 


For obvious reasons the true in- 
wardness of the “confidential” 
house organ has never been the 
subject for discussion, although 
more of them are being issued 
than you might suppose. 

There are a lot of manufac- 
tured products which require a 
high order of technical skill in the 
making, and require no less tech- 
nical or special knowledge to sell. 

Take the ‘products of the com- 
panies forming the Westinghouse 
group, the General Electric Com- 
pany and the Allis-Chalmers 
Company for example. The man 
who is to sell one of their steam 
turbines or electrical generators 
must net only know what his own 
apparatus will do unJer given con- 
ditions of service, but also what 
the competing machines wi'!l do 
under the same conditions. 

To make him efficient, valuable 
information, which in the hands 
of a competitor would work a 
positive damage, must be en- 
trusted to him. Hence the neces- 
sity for restricting the circulation 
of such matter. 

The N. K. Fairbank Company 
and the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany have both used confidential 
house mediums much in the same 
way that the machinery people 
have—to instruct. To sell paints 
and soaps it is necessary for a 
salesman to have access to valu- 
able data such as formule, where 
they are readily available. 

The American Multigraph Com- 
pany and the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company issue information 
of a confidential nature to their 
salesmen which is not so technical 
in character. Their purpose is 
not so much to instruct as to en- 
thuse. Much of the success of 
their famous selling campaigns is 
due to the inspiration carried 


through the pages of the publi- 
cation to every salesman on the 
force. 

One step further along the same 
line is that taken by the Co-Work- 
ers' of the National Cloak and 
Suit Company in the publication 
of a semi-confidential house or- 
gan called “The National Cir- 
cle,” circulating among the house 
employees only. It gives no 
thought to the details of the busi- 
ness but claims the sole purpose 
of increasing efficiency through its 
uplift and welfare tone. It is con- 
fidential to the extent that its 
contents except to insiders is 
really nobody’s business. 

Striking an average then, the 
typical confidential house organ 
seems to be the one which car- 
ries not only technical informa- 
tion but data of a more general 
character as well. 

The kind of material that 
should be and is usually contained 
is summed up by one of the head 
salesmen in the New York office 
of the Multigraph Company. 

“It should bristle with selling 
and talking points. It should tell 
us al! about the other fellow’s 
proposition as well as our own. It 
should carry real stories of real, 
live negotiations — successful or 
not successful, because every deal 
we put through may contain the 
germ of an idea that will help 
another man.” 

He criticised the practice often 
followed of printing lists of sales- 
men and their sales ranking for 
the month. “The new man can’t 
possibly be considered on the same 
basis as the veteran, and the re- 
sult is discouragement instead of 
encouragement for the man who 
needs help most,” was his com- 
ment. 

With so many apparently good 
reasons for being, the confidential 
house organ has some important 
ones for not being. It has failed 
notably in several known instan- 
ces. The chief trouble being a 
fundamental one—the fact that 
there is no such thing, apparently 
as a strictly confidential medium. 

There is no way to prevent a 
man, who has been selling for 
you, from going over to your 
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QUALITY 


The Distinguishing Feature of 


THE OHIO FARMER 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Established 1848 120,000 Subscribers 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER 


Detroit, Mich. 
Established 1843 80,000 Subscribers 


200,000 Subscribers Recognize it by Paying the 
Subscription Price Always in Advance 


The Best Advertisers Have Recognized it for Years 
by Using its Advertising Columns Regularly 


Advertisers can make no mistake in buying space in 
farm papers of recognized quality. 


Please write for sample copies and booklets containing 
much valuable information for modern advertisers. 


THE LAWRENCE PUBLISHING CO. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


The Ohio Farmer | The Michigan Farmer 
CLEVELAND, OHIO DETROIT, MICH. 
(SEPARATE PLANTS) 


60c. a line ADVERTISING RATES 


COMBINATION RATE, 85c. A LINE 
With reasonable discounts for space 





40c. a line 





WALLACE C. RICHARDSON 
Incorporated 


GEO. W. HERBERT 
Western Representative 
600 1st National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Representatives 
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competitor and offering him your 
choicest confidential information, 
sour secret formule, or copies of 
them, with himself thrown in for 
good measure. 

The Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany found this to be true and 
gave up issuing information that 
would command a price in this 
way from the enemy. So did the 
N. K. Fairbank Company. Either 
one of these concerns would 
gladly have retained their con- 
fidential relation to the salesman 
in the old way but for this fatal 
objection to it. 

The Allis-Chalmers Company’s 
confidential publication underwent 
radical change, and its history is 
typical of the mediums used by 
the General Electric and _ the 
Westinghouse Companies, as well. 

These publications were open 
to the same objection as that 
found to be fatal in the selling 
of soap and paint—they were not 
strictly confidential. In spite of 
the most rigid and ingenious 
methods for protecting against it, 
copies did find their way into 
the hands of their competitors. 

But the real trouble was the 
growing indifference on the part 
of the salesmen themselves and 
the engineering departments to- 
ward the medium. This was a 
form of the same malady which 
attacks so many of the regulation 
house organs. 

Either through excessive mod- 
esty or through professional jeal- 
ousy, it became more and more 
difficult to get salesmen to tell of 
their successes. It was really too 
much to expect them to tell of 
their failures, even though the in- 
formation might be the means of 
saving a lot of money for the 
company in the future. 

With the lukewarm co-operation 
of sales and engineering forces, 
there was little left, so the confi- 
dential feature was abandoned. 

The tendency now is away 
from the type of confidential 
house organ which aimed to in- 
struct through the printing of 
valuable formule and_ technical 
data, the Allis-Chalmers kind, the 
Sherwin-Williams kind or the N. 
K. Fairbank kind. The type 
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whose purpose is to inspire loy- 
alty and at the same time spur 
salesmen on to newer and better 
effort has made a niche for it- 
self. This is the National Cash 
Register kind, the Multigraph 
kind, and possibly the National 
Cloak and Suit kind. 

Since it is always dangerous to 
print and circulate information, 
even to the intimate family circle 
of the sales force, waich can pos- 
sibly work harm through leak- 
age, the medium that contains 
such information is to be looked 


upon with suspicion from the 
start. . 
Strictly speaking the term 


“confidential” applied to a house 
organ is a misnomer, and it is 
now the practice among enter- 
prising concerns to leave the 
truly, vitally confidential matter 
to word of mouth and letter com- 
munication, while using a house 
organ to develop esprit de corps 
and enthusiasm, as well as to 
transmit confidential information 
of a safe nature. For such pur- 
poses these publications seem to 
be universally valued. 
+084 
ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION FOR 
MONTREAL. 





A meeting of advertising men took 
ence in Montreal, at the St. Lawrence 
Hall, December 14, following the in- 
formal dinner for the purpose of or- 
ganizing an association. George E. 
Fraser, managing director of the Dry 
Goods Record, occupied the chair, and 
Jas. J. Gallagher, .eastern manager of 
the Acton Publishing Company, Lim- 
ited, acted as secretary. 

The meeting was attended by men 
representative of nearly all phases of 
advertising. 

constitution was adopted, and offi- 
cers were elected as follows: President, 
Geo. Fraser, Dry Goods Record; 
First Vice-President, Eugene Tarte, La 
Patrie; Second Vice-President, Fred 
Abraham, the Herald; Treasurer, H. A. 
Robert, La Presse; Secretary, J. J. Gal- 
lagher, Acton Pub. Co., Ltd. 

The association will be broad in its 
scope, and will aim to embrace every- 
one engaged in buying, selling, or writ- 
ing advertising, or in the allied arts. 





Prof. H. L. Hollingsworth, of Co- 
lumbia, spoke wpon ‘Appeal and Rea- 
son in Advertising” at the annual class 
dinner of the Twenty-third Street Y. 
M. C. A., December 14th. Frank L. 


Blanchard, the instructor, was _toast- 
master. Doremus made an 
address. 
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More Than 70,000 
Dairy Farmers at 
Only 25c a Line 


The advertising rates of KIMBALL’S DAIRY 
FARMER to and including August 15, 1911, are only 
25 cents an agate line; full page $150. Guaranteed circu- 
lation, 70,000 and over. 

On and after September 1, 1911, the advertising rates 
of KIMBALL’S DAIRY FARMER will be: 

—50c per agate line; $7.00 per inch. 

—$250 for full inside page. 

—$275 for back page. 

This rate will be based on a guaranteed circulation of 
more than 100,000. 

No orders will be accepted for copy to run on and after 
September 1, 1911, at less than above rates. Parts of 
orders lapping over that date must be figured at above 
rates. 

No paper in the agricultural field is having a better or 
more substantial growth than Kimball’s Dairy Farmer. 

It’s the trade magazine of the big, prosperous dairy 
farmers—the cream of the country. 

If you have watched the wonderful growth and devel- 
opment of this handsome dairy magazine, you will not 
pass up this great advertising bargain. 

Through Kimball’s Dairy Farmer the big farmers with 
fine homes ,2nd blooded stock are reached. 

Here’s where you hit the high places. 


KIMBALL’S DAIRY FARMER 


JOHN ANDREWS, Manager 


WATERLOO, IOWA 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES: 
TAYLOR & BILLINGSLEA...626 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
PISHER SPECIAL AGENCY... 6603 ccicecs 150 Nassau St., New York 
Ay Ts BRC sb o.06 ccc cdstesavee Third Nat’l Bank Bldg., St. Louis 
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Please Read 
This Advertisement 
Out Loud 


Long-Critchfield Corporation 





r HE 

questionably the leading advertising and 
As an 
indication of this fact, we are taking the liberty of 


is un- 
merchandising agency in America. 


publishing a partial list—less than one-tenth of the 
clients whose advertising is handled by this com- 
pany. i 

Notice the high standing of our clientele and the 
world-wide reputation of the products advertised. 





Glidden Varnish Co. 
Jap-a-lac 


Packard Motor Car Co. 
Packard Automobiles 


United Cigar 
Manufacturing Company 
Cigars 
Cream of Wheat Co. 
Cream of Wheat 


The Alabastine Company 
Alabastine 


American Radiator Co. 
Radiators and Boilers 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Stoves and Ranges 


Anderson Carriage Co. 
Detroit Electric 
Automobiles 


Thomas B. Jeffery Co. 
Rambler Automobiles 


Rock Island Lines 
of Railroads 








sO 
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International. Harvester 

Company of America 
Harvesting Machinery 
and Implements 


Dodge Manufacturing Co. 
Power Transmission 
Machinery 


J 
Marquette Cement 
Manufacturing Company 
Portland Cement 


The Stearns & Foster Co. 
Mattresses 


S. C. Johnson & Son 
Wood Finishes 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Occident Flour 


Barcalo Manufacturing 
Company 
Barcalo (Metal) Beds 


Elkhart Carriage & Har- 
ness Manufacturing Co. 
Carriages and Harness 


Studebaker Bros. 

Manufacturing Company 
(Agricultural Campaign 
—Vehicles) 


Irwin Auger Bit Company 
Auger Bits 


Clay, Robinson & Co. 
Live Stock Dealers 


Cyphers Incubator Co. 
Cyphers Incubators 


Chicago Tribune 
Newspaper and Agri- 
cultural Campaigns 


Haynes Automobile Co. 
Haynes Automobiles 


White Enamel 

Refrigerator Company 
Bohn Syphon 
Refrigerators 


Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 
Pork Packers 


Morgan & Wright 
Rubber Tires 


The William Galloway 
Company 
Machinery and 
Implements 


O. C. Hansen Glove Co. 
Gloves 


American Steel and 
Wire Company 
Woven Wire Fencing 


Stark Brothers’ Nurseries 
Nursery Stock 


Frank J. Enger Company 
Enger Automobiles 


Bennett Typewriter Co. 
Typewriters 
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Taylor Brothers Co. 
Sorority Chocolates 


The Gurney Foundry 

Company (Ltd.) 
Radiators, Stoves 
and Ranges 


Alabama & Georgia 
Syrup Company 
Alaga Syrup 


Manson Campbell Co. 
Kitchen Cabinets— 
Fireless Cookers— 
Fanning Mills 


Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Railway 
The Monon Route 


American Harrow Co. 
Implements and 
Machinery 


Kellogg Toasted Rice Flake 
and Biscuit Company 
Toasted Rice Flakes 


Missouri Pacific Railroad 


Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Steel Construction 


M. M. Johnson Company 
“Old Trusty” Incubators 


John M. Smyth Company 
General Merchandise 


Best & Russell Company 
Cigars and Tobacco 


Kondon Manufacturing 
Company 
Kondon’s Catarrhal Jelly 


Marvin Smith Company 
General Merchandise 


The Frisco System 
of Railroads 


Burson Knitting Company 
Hosiery 


National Veneer Products 
Company 
Indestructo Trunks 


Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Sanitarium 


Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad 


The Great Western 


Cereal Company 
Cereals 


Stromberg-Carlson Co. 
Telephone Systems 


The W. E. Long Co. 
Holsum Bread 
Deere & Company 


Plow Manufacturers 


International Stock Food 


Company 
Stock Food 








—— = 
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Wolverine Manufacturing 
Company 
Cadillac Desk Tables 
Empire Cream Separator 
Company 
Cream Separators 
J. I. Case Threshing 


Machine Company 
Automobiles, Etc. 


Chattanooga Knitting 

Mills 
Wunderhose— 
Newspaper Campaigns 

Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 
Split Hickory Vehicles 


St. Louis, Brownsville 
& Mexico Railroad 


Leonard Refrigerator Co. 
Refrigerators 


Bartholomew Company 
Glide Automobiles 


The Consumers Company 
Hydrox Water 


The Lincoln Paint and 


Color Company 
Paints, etc. 


Kentucky Wagon Co. 
Old Hickory and Tennes- 
see Wagons. 


H. O. Company 
Hornby’s Oatmeal 


Woolson Spice Company 
Golden Sun Coffee 


We have shown to each of these clients many good 
and sufficient reasons why we were best equipped in 
every department of our business to handle their ad- 
vertising accounts; otherwise we would not now be 
acting as their agents. 


Undoubtedly there are many good and sufficient 
reasons why we should be handling your advertising. 
We would like to talk it over. 


Long-Critchfield Corporation 


D. L. Taylor, President and Gen’l Manager 


Chicago Detroit New York 
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THE POULTRY AN 


Will Appear February 1, 1911 


UR seventh POULTRY ANNUAL issue of FARM 
AND HOME will appear February 1, 1911. Our first 
POULTRY ANNUAL contained 81 columns of advertising. 


Each succeeding POULTRY ANNUAL has shown a sub- 
stantial gain ; the 1910 issue having 156 columns, representing 263 
advertisers. The same advertisers who used our frst POULTRY 
ANNUAL have used it every year since—and with constantly 
increasing space. This is positive proof of its paying powers. 


FARM AND HOME’S 1911 POULTRY ANNUAL will 
have a wealth of live, virile, original and practical reading matter, 
written by men and women who are acknowledged authorities on 
practical and profitable poultry production. It will have selling 
force, because it will show how much more money is made by 
modern methods. 











A Real Buyers’ Guide for 


lt Pays These Advertisers| 


E print more testimonials from WILBUR STOCK FOOD COMPANY STANDA 
general advertisers than we do Milwaukee, Wis., May 31, 1910, 


from poultry supply advertisers 
because—the seuey aly and agri- You already have our order for our full-pa }) were so 
P ous y PI %, g advertisement, in colors, on the third cover of }} until Jun 
] ] dv knox blicati 
Cultural necessities advertisers mOeW FARM AND HOME’S 1911 POULTRY ANNUAL publicati 
how well FARM AND HOME’S We have used this same position in FARM AND RE. 
POULTRY ANNUAL pays. So do HOME for. several years and we have always t }) have the 
some well-known “general '’ advertisers. ceived most excellent results. We think yor [] the bette 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY editorial policy, and your extremely fair method . . 
5 f dealing with both the advertiser and the sik 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 24, 1910. 7 
Our records show we have used ARM AND scriber have done as much as anything ee & 
ST a for a hone term of years, build up one of the most valuable advertising mt 
and with uniformly good results. We have usec : 
a full page in your POULTRY ANNUAL sev-  ‘liums in the country. 
eral seasons and it has given us satisfactory re- 
turns. : mn We will undoubtedly continue to use FARM 
Congratulating FARM AND HOME on_ the : B« P 7 
great success it has met with during its thirty AND HOME as long as we advertise, 
years of existence, we —— , Very truly yours, 
ery truly yours, 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY. WILBUR STOCK FOOD COMPANY. 


THE PHELPS 


439-441 Lafayette St., New York City 1-57 W. Worthington 


IT WILL PAY YOU 


We ma 
| TRY AN 
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STANDARD EARTH AUGER CO. 
Chicago, Til., June 17, 1910. 

We made our first tryout in your 1910 POUL- 
TRY ANNUAL and the results from the start 
were so satisfactory that we used it ‘right up 
until June Ist. FARM AND HOME is the best 
publication we have used. It heads our list of 45. 

I believe the reason we have gotten such good 
results from FARM AND HOME is because you 
have the actual circulation you claim; you reach 
the better class of farmers, and for influence on 
the dealer, we could Fa select ay, Mcgee pub- 
y lication. ry truly you 
IE STANDARD EARTH AUGER “COMPANY. 


M. JOHNSON, “INCUBATOR MAN” 

’ Clay Center, Neb., June 8, 1910. 
me half page in your POULTRY ANNUAL 
paid me, a whole page paid me and the two 
pages in your last POULTRY ANNUAL paid me. 
Buying space in FARM AND HOME is a known 
quantity. 

One of the things that makes FARM AND 
HOME a good advertising medium is the ab- 
sence of dishonest advertisement. ‘The fact that 














SHING COMPANY 


That's why FARM AND HOME’S 500,000 guaranteed cir- 
culation is among the most successful farmers—those who are 
making, and spending, the most money. 


Forms Close January 16 


Yet FARM AND HOME’S POULTRY ANNUAL is. not 
all poultry reading matter. Our other agricultural departments 
and our household pages are edited by practical men and women, 
all of whom have made applied—not theoretical—studies of their 
particular branches, and who give ¢ried-out advice in so plain, 
adaptable and suggestive a style that our readers are compelled to put 
it into use ; thus increasing their zeeds, and their ability to buy. 


It pays advertisers because—its reading matter appeals to the 
whole family, and is so {stimulating and suggestive that FARM 
AND HOME’S POULTRY ANNUAL is renowned as 


1000 of the Best Farmers’ Families 


ell—Read What They Say 


TRUSTY JOHNSON (Continued) 
every advertisement in FARM AND HOME 
carries with it the approval of the publishers, 
makes your subscribers patronize your adver- 
tisers, and do so confident that they will get a 
square deal. Very truly yours, 
M. M. JOHNSON, “INCUBATOR MAN.” 
SK your agent, or write us today, 
about FARM AND HOME'S 
1911 POULTRY ANNUAL. 
Rates, $2.00 flat per agate line for 
500,000 guaranteed circulation among 
the most successful farmers—those who 
are making and spending the most money. 
We always have to omit several 
columns of /ate advertising. Don’t you be 
too late. Forms close January 16. 


, Springfield, Mass. 1209 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, III. 
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We are the exclusive 


National Selling Agents 


for the space of more 


than three-fourths of the 
carsin the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
the Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. 242 CALIFORNIA STREET 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE AGATE CLUB. 


The Agate Club held its annual 
meeting in Chicago on December 19th. 
This is said to be the oldest perma- 
nent organization of advertising men in 
the country. It is composed of West- 
ern representatives of the leading na- 
tional publications, and its member- 
ship. is limited. 

The following new _ officers were 
elected: President, W. R. Emery, 
Western manager of Everybody’s mag- 
azine; vice-president, R. G. Howse, of 
Howse & Little, Western managers of 
the Literary Digest; treasurer, Gilbert 
T. Hodges, Western manager of the 
Frank A. Munsey Co.; secretary, Ed- 
gar G. Criswell, Western manager of 
Doubleday, Page & Co.; assistant-sec- 
retary, J. H. Cattell, Western repre- 
sentative of Current Literature; mem- 
bership committee, J. W. Judson, West- 
ern representative of Harper & Bros.; 
C. H. Stoddart, Western director of 
Frank A. Munsey Co., and F. E. M 
Cole, Western manager of McClure’s 
Magazine. 

The Agate Club has been a strong 
force in general advertising for years. 
It has made a substantial contribution 
of work to the cause of advertising, 
and has been a source of great hel 
and inspiration to its members. tt 
meets regularly twice a month, and 
its sessions are devoted to construc- 
tive discussions of subjects of interest 
to the national periodicals, and to ad- 
vertising in general. 

The Agate Club voted to affiliate with 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America. 
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MILWAUKEE AD CLUB BURNED 
OUT. 


The Milwaukee Ad Club had every- 
thing ready for a housewarming of its 
new quarters Friday evening, December 
16th, when a fire destroyed the four- 
story building on one floor of which its 
home was to be. 

The finishing touches had been given 
to the furniture and decorations at 
6 o’clock, and one hour later the fire 
broke out. The Rev. John Copus was 
in Milwaukee to deliver the address of 
the opening. The club’s loss is esti- 
mated at $1,500. 

The club was. organized 
months ago, with fifteen 
There are now 175 members. 





fifteen 
members. 
i Ss 


PROGRAMME Or TECHNICAL 
PUBLICITY ASSOCIATION. 





The following addresses will be de- 
livered, January 12th, at the Aldine 
Association rooms in New York, at the 
next meeting of the Technical Publicity 
Association: “The Power of the Busi- 
ness Letter,” by Charles R. Wiers, 
chief correspondent of the Larkin Com- 
pany, Buffalo; “Advertising Technical 
Products by Mail,” by Tim. Thrift,’ 
advertising manager, the American Mul- 
tigraph Sales Company, Cleveland, and 
“The Printing Press as a Salesman,” 
by Murray K. Keyes, manager, New 
York office, Livermore & Knight Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I 











JUSTIFIABLE! 
The Charleston 


over 


7700 


published. 
Modern Stereotyping Room. 
Full Leased Wire 
Press 

A Live Afternoon Newspaper 


Alex. B. Kohn, Adv. Mgr. 


Tribune Building 
New York. 


NEW RATE CARD OF 


THE CHARLESTON EVENING POST 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Effective January 1, 1911. 


Evening Post 
covers Charleston, the metropolis 
of the Carolinas, and lower South 
Carolina thoroughly — circulation 


Fifty per cent. more circulation in 
Charleston than any other paper 


Associated 


THE CHARLESTON 


Agents Foreign 
THE S. C. BECKWITH 
Reliance Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
In effect Jan. 1, 1911. 
(Per agate line—14 lines to 


POSITION CHARGES. 
Next reading matter...10% add. 
PUll GOMGON  6cce0 ace 25% add. 

Reading notices— 
Run of paper, 10c. per count line. 
Telegraphic, 25c. per count line. 
Classified— 
One cent per word per insertion, 
minimum each insertion 25 cents. 


EVENING POST 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


| 
| inch.) 

| DISPLAY 

|| (Space to be used within one 
| year.) 

i| Less than 1400 lines...... 4c. 

|| 1400 lines or more....... 3Y%c 
|| 2800 lines or more....... 8c. 

|| 4200 lines or more....... 2% 
|| 7000 lines or more....... 2c. 

| 





Advertising 

SPECIAL AGENCY 

Tribune Building 
Chicago. 
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THAT ADVERTISING BOARD 
OF CENSORSHIP. 

HOW IT MIGHT BE ORGANIZED—GIV- 
ING ADVERTISERS REPKESENTA- 
TION ON IT—JUDGMENT FROM 
DIFFERENT LINES OF BUSINESS. 

By J. N. Scott, 
Of the Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

I noticed your article regarding 
Mr. Post’s views on Robert J. 
Collier’s announcement regarding 
the use of the $50,000 verdict in 
his favor. 

While I presume that any argu- 
ment on this point is at this time 
a little premature and in the na- 
ture of crossing the bridge before 
we get to it, yet it is sometimes 
well to get some ideas into circu- 
iation on any proposed thing be- 
fore it has gathered too much im- 
petus, or has worn too definite a 
channel for itself. 

The only suggestion that oc- 
curred to me offhand was in re- 
gard to Mr. Post’s assumption 
that a board of censorship would 
naturally be established. If such 
were the case, I would suggest 
that every advertiser be a member, 
and that the active board be in 
each case a special committee of 
probably five members to pass up- 
on the particular question before 
it. I would say that one member 
of this committee should be the 
advertiser who is on the grill, 
and the other four should be 
drawn from sources whose busi- 
ness in no way is competitive to 
the advertisement in question. Iu 
this way the criticised advertiser 
would be, in a sense, a defendant 
and his own special pleader. This 
would assure the bringing out that 
“honesty of purpose and any pro- 
fessional knowledge peculiar to 
his own business” to which Mr. 
Post refers, that perhaps could 
not be brought out by even an- 
other man who is an expert in 
that line of business, and it may 
be that that other man through a 
feeling of competition would not 
care to bring up too many points 
in the advertiser’s favor. In this 
way the advertiser would be ar- 
pealing te the mature judgment of 
four other hroad-vauged men 


INK. 
from entirely- different lines of 
Imisiness, who would pass judg- 


ment on the case in the same way 
aS a judge or jury would in court 
procedure. In this way the adver- 
tiser, being one member of the 
board himself, would, by his de- 
ciding vote in a case of an even 
division of opinion between the 
other four members, reap the 
benefits of the doubt, which 
should surely be given to a de- 
fendant. This board or commit- 
tee might be increased to seven 
or nine if it is thought that the 
oratory of a defendant would be 
apt to influence a,majority in a 
committee of five. 

This might be attempting to 
work out the details pretty far in 
advance, but who knows? 


——_~+e+ —_ —_ 
NEW “BOOSTER” ORGANIZATION 
FOR ST. LOUIS. 

A ‘new organization is being planned 
to advertise broadcast the advantages 
of St. Louis. Jackson Johnson, presi 
dent of the Roberts, Johnson & Rand 
Shoe Company, is the spokesman of a 
score of business men who plan the 
organization. It will be comprehensive 
in its functions and will include the 


leaders in all lines of business, both 
wholesale and retail. While the men 
at the head of the new organization 
are members of the Business Men’s 


League, it is not decided whether it will 
work through this organization or effect 
an entirely new and independent asso- 
ciation. ‘‘Probably a score of us have 
talked the matter over,” said Jackson 
Johnson. “Some believed that organiza- 
tion to conduct a campaign of adver- 
tising on a broad scale would benefit 
the city. It is the sense of the men 
who have talked over the proposition 
that not less than $100,000 should be 
raised. We would want a membership 
of at least 100, and the plan of cam- 
paign should cover a period of not less 


than three years.” 
Se nn 


169 ADS A WEEK WITH.- 
OUT DATA! 





WRITES 


Cc. R. Lippmann. 
NEw York, Dec. 21, 
Editor of Parr INTERS’ INK: 

I have discovered something more 
“worth while’ than the North Pole, 
namely, the champion advertising writ- 
er. He modestly admits, in an ad I 
noticed somewhere recently, that he 
“is a genius,” and that “soon he expects 
to get as large pay for his work as 
Elbert Hubbard.” ’ 

He bases this aspiration on his rec- 
ord of writing 169 ads in one week! 

He says he is so skilled at that, that 
he ‘doesn’t even need data!” 

Is it not up to us, as advertising 
men, to see that this man is given a 
niche in the Hall of Fame? 

C. R. LiprMann, 


1910. 
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How Dairy Farmers 
Accumulated Their Millions 











The report which we published re- 
cently is being discussed so widely 
that we believe a brief explanation 
of the conditions that have CAUSED 
the amazing wealth of progressive 
dairymen will be interesting. 


This report shows that the aver- 
age wealth per capita of dairymen 
who read Hoard’s Dairyman is 
$27,545; that the average subscriber 
last year purchased $409.28 worth 
of merchandise advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman, or altogether 
the 50,000 of them bought $20,464,- 
000 worth of goods advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 


No form of agriculture is produc- 
tive of larger returns than dairy 
husbandry. In addition to his con- 
stant income from butter, cream and 
milk, the dairyman cashes in big 


on his by-products. He uses his 
separated milk to fatten calves and 
hogs; he has plenty of manure for 
fertilizing his farm. (The U. S. 
Government says the average cow 
produces $27 worth of fertilizer an- 
nually.) Instead of robbing the soil 
of its fertility and rine aga | its 
productivity, the up-to-date dairy 
farmer is increasing the value of 
every acre by enriching it! He 
makes money by building up_his 
land, as well as by selling. high- 
priced dairy products. 


The ordinary farmer makes his 
money in a wad—when his crop 
matures; the dairy farmer has 
money coming in every month in 
the year in the form of cream and 
butter checks. He has ready money 
the year round, and that’s one of 
the reasons that he spends more 
than any other class of farmers. 


OARD’S DAIRYMAN 


The Only Dairy Paper on the 
Standard Farm Paper List 


Among Standard farm _ papers, 
you'll find Hoard’s Dairyman to be 
the only one that is a dairy paper. 
In fact, you cannot reach the great 
dairy farmers except through 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 


Through Hoard’s Dairyman, you 
reach 60,000 successful dairymen. 
You get the pick of the most sub- 
stantial class of American farmers. 
The rate, beirig in direct proportion 


to the circulation, is very reason- 
able. For you get quality circula- 
tion at the price of commonplace 
circulation. 


Please consider these facts closely. 
Whether you are a general or a 
mail order advertiser, we shall be 
glad to explain a plan whereby you 
can, at small cost, verify the profit- 
able experience of the many who 
now sell their goods to the readers 
of Tloard’s Dairyman. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Member Standard Farm Paper Association 


Gesetge Office: 
GEO. . HERBERT 


600-601 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


New York Office: 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC 
41 Park Row 
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POSTUM CEREAL PRO 
CLAIMS THE GENUINE- 
NESS OF ITS TESTI- 
MONIALS. 


ARGUES THAT PAYING FOR THEM Pf 
THE RATE OF $1.00 EACH DOES No! 
AFFECT THEIR BONA-FIDE CHARAC- 
TER—EXPLAINS HOW AND WHY 
TESTIMONIALS HAVE TO BE EDITED 


When Postum Cereal began ad- 
vertising cash prizes for testi- 
monials some years ago many 
advertising men were frankly sur- 
prised. Any one who has had an 
insight into the patent medicine 
business or other lines using tes- 
timonials knows that it is no trick 
at all to secure any number ot 
glowing letters from persons whu 
attribute the most wonderful re- 
sults from the use of the article. 
These letters pour in on promi- 
nent advertisers at an amazing 
rate and trequently make claims 
on behalf of the article that the 
manufacturer himself would be 
unwilling to make. Therefore, it 
has been the practice to “edit” 
such testimonials or to tone them 
down so that they may ring true 

At the Collier-Postum trial the 
bona-fide character of the Postum 
testimonials was under attack. 
Probably no one doubts that Mr. 
Post has received reams upoa 
reams of very wonderful letters 
when, to the natural tendency of 
the public to give testimonials 
freely, was added the incentive 
of cash prizes. The only ques- 
tions involved, therefore, were the 
extent and character of the “edit- 
ing” indulged in, and whether 
the plan of paying for testimonials 
has any bearing upon their gen- 
uineness. It is conceivable that 
many persons with a cash prize 
before them might write in much 
more enthusiastic terms than they 
otherwise would. In the follow- 
ing ‘etter from the Postum Cereal 
Company, it is to be noted that 
they have evidently not the slight- 
est doubt as to the legitimacy of 
their methods or any desire to 
conceal essential details. It, there- 
tore, becomes simply a question 
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of individual opinion as _— to 
whether testimonials obtained and 
handled in the manner describ€d 
are worthy of acceptance at their 
iace value: 


Cereat Co., Lrp. 
Postum Cereal, Grape-Nuts, 
Post Toasties, Ete. 

Battie Creek, Micu., Dec. 20, 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

In your article re 
trial in Printers’ Ink, 
some misstatements are made which 
should be corrected, for they give a 
wrong impression, and if that impres 
sion is allowed to stand without being 
corrected, it will work damage to us, 
and probably has already. 

‘our report says in part that the 
testimony showed the testimonials were 
purchased for a dollar apiece, and occa- 
sionally, to bring good honest testimo- 
nials, prizes of $20 were offered. This 
is a one-sided, distorted statement and 
untruthful. The fact that we offered 
prizes for good honest testimonial let- 
ters is certainly no news to PrRINTERs’ 
INK Or any newspaper in America, for 
we used the columns of newspapers for 
these prize campaigns at three or four 
different periods during the past eight 
or ten years. There was nothing hid- 
den about it at all. We asked those 
who had been benefited by using Post- 
um or Grape Nuts to write an account 
that was honest and could be verified. 
Then we proposed to send prizes of 
generally one dollar, $1.00, to the best 
three hundred, 300, to pay for their 
time and trouble. There were a few 
larger prizes of $5, $10 and $20 each, 
but we always specified that the state- 
ments must be truthful and supported 
by_exact facts. 

Your statement that there was noth- 
ing to show that these testimonials were 
bona fide is absolutely untrue. Mr. 
Post and Mr. Grandin testified under 
oath that we never published a testi- 
monial unless we had the genuine bona 
fide letter to back it. 

Whenever these letters are lengthy 
and contain a Jot of irrelevant matte: 
pertaining to family, relatives and ex 
traneous subjects, we always boil them 
down, just as a newspaper man handles 
copy. We invariably stick to the facts 
contained in the letter and never at- 
tempt to distort them. That is—we do 
not attempt by twisting words to con- 
vey a different impression than that 
intendeds by the writer. Any office boy 
will explain that we could not print 
entire letters, for in the majority of 
cases they extend over many pages and 
some of them would fill an entire page 
in a mnewspaper—whereas the facts 
boiled down and properly presented 
might not cover over six or. eight 
inches. If there is any thing illegiti- 
mate about this, we don’t know it. 

The refusal to turn these letters over 
to the attorneys for the prosecution was 
uite natural. These letters we hold 

or our own protection, and the major- 
ity of them are kept in safety vaults. 
We are not likely to turn them over’ to 
the attorneys for the Colliers or to 
anyone else if we can avoid it. They 
are here for inspection by any author- 


PostuM 
Makers of 


1910, 


Collier-Postum 
December sth, 
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verybodys 
agazine 


Announces 


To Advertisers and Advertising Agents:— 

That its circulation has increased from 503,000 
in January 1910 to 672,000 in December 19 10— 

That an average monthly circulation in excess of 
650,000 for 1911 is assured— 

That to meet this large and substantial increase 
of circulation, a readjustment of Advertising Rates 
is compulsory— 

That on and after March 6, 1911, the advertising 
rate will be $600 per page,—fractions of a page pro 
rata, for run of paper. Rates for preferred positions, 
inserts and special departments will be furnished on 
application. 

Contracts at the present rate of $500 per page, 
specifying definite schedule, will be accepted up to 
and including March 6, 1911, applying only on in- 
sertions used before the October 1911 issue. 

The advertisers who make great publications pos- 
sible and the publishers who make great advertising 
mediums possible, have mutual interests and obli- 
gations. Everybody’s Magazine expects to be 
judged by advertisers, as by readers, solely on its 
merits. It must pay if it would live. It has paid 
at the old rate with the old circulation. It will pay 
at the new rate with the increased circulation. The 
character of the magazine, the number and charac- 
ter of the readers of the magazine, make that assur- 
ance sure. 


THE RIDGWAY COMPANY 


December 16, 1910 


“BUY ON A RISING MARKET” 
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ized individual whdé cares tu look them 
over. Your writer seems to have been 
very careful to eliminate the fact that 
both Mr. Post and Mr. Grandin testi- 
fied under oath that there has never 
been one single testimonial published 
unless we first had the genuine letter 
behind it. 

We think it is due to your readers 
that you make this and other correc- 
tions. . 

You forget to state in your article 
that we introduced some of the best 
medical authorities in New York and 
Chicago in support of our contention 
that appendicitis is generally caused by 
undigested food, and that it is neces- 
sary to stop food, and when food is 
again required to use one easy of 
digestion. We also showed by every 
medical expert—including those intro- 
duced by the Colliers, that many cases 
of appendicitis can be healed without 
resorting to an operation. ; 

Your comment upon Mr. Post’s belief 
in the effect of mind upon the body 
will doubtless be helpful when read by 
thoughtful _ people. His _ testimony 
showed that he has been an observer 
and student of this particular subject 
for many years. Investigation took 
him into some of the clinics in Europe, 
and he does not hesitate to say that 
the analytical chemist or the ordinary 
medical practitioner who knows nothing 
of the effect of the mind upon the 
digestive glands is not qualified as a 
food expert. 

There is not space in this article to 
discuss this subject in detail, but it 
seems that even a superficial observer 
might have noticed that when the mind 
of an individual is occupied by anger, 
hate, fear, etc., something causes “in- 
digestion,” and it is important for the 
specialist to know exactly what takes 
place that causes such disturbances. And 
yet we read sneering comments on the 
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e hardly understand why you 
should quote the words of the lawyer 
when he stated, “a man who advises 
people that have approaching symptoms 
of appendicitis to take food, when he 
knows that such a course may cause 
death, is a dangerous man.” His opin- 
ion is worth as much as any other lay- 
man who knows absolutely nothing of 
the subject, and it is worth no more. 

You state that Mr. Collier asserts 
that “all Postum Cereal advertising 
was barred by him in 1905, etc.” You 
do not state, however, that we received 
subsequent solicitations for our adver- 
tising, and that we, ourselves, declined 
to continue. Mr. Post gave personal 
instructions to discontinue any further 
negotiations with the Colliers—after 
which the Grandin Agency received re- 
quests for advertising. It was shown at 
the trial that there was a long con- 
tinued correspondence on the subject, 
and we would not change our adver- 
tising to suit their views. We thought 
we were truthful in our statements, 
and did not care to have other writers 
mre copy for us. 

We have some honest pride in the 
knowledge that we do not know of one 
dishonest statement or dishonest act 
since the start of the Postum business 
in 1895. There are different opinions, 
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of course, between so-called medical ex 
perts, but no one has the right to call 
a man dishonest because his honest 
opinions differ. Sometimes the new 
views expressed are in advance of the 
old, and the knowledge has been gained 
ly deeper research. 
Postum Cereat Co., Lrp. 
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DENTISTS’ RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 





The New York Times and one of its 
correspondents have been discussing the 
responsibility of the dental profession 
for the too general laxity in the care 
of the teeth and the consequent ill 
health that is found in every commun- 
ity. In reply to a statement in the 
Times that the dentists are themselves 
to blame “for the universal and cus- 
tomary neglect” the letter from which 
the following clippings were made was 
written: 

“Dentists should advertise, and if 
they shrink from the shrieking style of 
displays, their various societies should 
prescribe the form the advertisement 
should take. To promote their pub- 
licity is the object in view, so that the 
public will know who and where they 
are and when they may be found. Medi- 
cal practitioners, who are even more 
shy and shrinking than dentists are in 
this regard, will say—and do say—that 
only quacks advertise. Perhaps they 
do, and by their advertisements they— 
or very many of them—do more harm 
to health than the regulars can ever 
remedy. Would it not be more sensible 
in the individual and more to the pub- 
lic welfare if the regulars advertised 
properly and made themselves known 
to the public they can serve well? 

“Some dentists do advertise, in spite 
of the ethics, and they are good den- 
tists and are of public benefit, even 
though they may exaggerate their vir- 
tues, but the most of them shrink from 
print in the advertising columns, and 
they are not discovered until some oral 
disturbance or other drives a patient to 
them, mayhap too late. 

“Possibly boards of health might 
formulate some kind of rules for com 
pulsory advertising. Better still, the 
students of dental and medical colleges 
should be taught that the proper pro 
motion of the publicity of their profes- 
sion is quite as valuable to the people 
who are to be benefited as the technical 
knowledge which they acquire, because 
of what good is that if they keep it 
from the people who need it? 

“This same ethics of secrecy once 
prevailed in the drug business, and a 
druggist had his traditions which pre- 
vented his advertising as other dealers 
in human necessities did. But in time 
some druggist somewhere—he should 
be discovered and a monument erected 
to his memory—woke up and began to 
advertise and to make prices accord- 
ingly, and in short order he had all 
the trade in his town, and the ethics 
branch went to the wall. Some day the 
M. D.’s and the D. D. S.’s will shake 
the dust off and come out into the 
open, pro bono publico. 
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The Life of an Advertise- 


ment 










determines its value. An ad- 
vertisement in a semi-monthly 
lives twice as long as in a 
weekly. 








Last week's paper is a dead 
one after this week’s comes in. 






Farm, Stock and 


Home 






















Minneapolis, Minn., 






is the only semi-monthly agri- 
cultural paper in Minnesota. 
Its rates are the lowest per 
line per thousand. 








Send for copies and judge the 
quality of its editorial matter. 
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THE ABSURDITIES OF 
SOME AGENCIES’ SO- 
LICITATION. 





HOW THE ALLEGED EXPERTS CON- 
FUSE AND BEWILDER THE NEW 
ADVERTISER—HIGH TIME TO CALL 


A HALT ON NONSENSICAL COM- 
PETITION AMONG CERTAIN AD- 
VERTISING AGENTS. 

By Alfred W. McCann, 
Advertising Manager, Francis H. Leg- 
gett & Co. 

The advertising agency has 


three functions: to create busi- 
ness, to take care of it and to 
prosper. Its advances are usual- 
ly, it may be said invariably, made 
to hard heads who sit back and 
count every gasp, making mental 
calculations all the while. In these 
hard heads, with nary an excep- 
tion, is stored away enough horse- 
sense and enough riding ability 
to make their commercial enter- 
prise canter along to that degree 
of speed wherein it begins to at- 
tract the attention of the high 
priests of publicity. 

Up to that point the business 
has flourished under the stimulus 
of business ability and the pos- 
sessor of such ability usually 
responds to “reasons why” when 
they stand the strain of the micro- 
scope. 

Competition, you will say, is 
as necessary and as_ inevitable 
among advertising agencies as 
among alienists, bacteriologists or 
dealers in “rots” and “spots.” 

Did not experts testify in the 
same hour as to the sanity and 
insanity of one Thaw? 

Did not St. Louis seek to re- 
strain Chicago from pouring her 
sewage into the Mississippi by 
bringing bacterial experts before 
the courts to prove that colon 
bacilli and other impolite idlers 
of that ilk menaced the health of 
those compelled to drink them? 

Did not Chicago bring bacterial 
experts before the same courts to 
prove that sewage was a good 
thing for St. Louis to drink? 

In the presence of the experts 
did not the judges get so muddled 
that their native hue of resolu- 
tion was sicklied o’er with the 
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pale cast of thought, and like 
Hamlet did they not fall bewild- 
ered and in a heap? 

Did they not thereupon decide 
that St. Louis had better continue 
drinking sewage as before? 

Competition of wits develops 
two kinds of experts, the Jekyll! 
expert and the Hyde expert. 

The business man learns this 
trite bit of natural law sooner 
than any other type of worker, 
save perhaps the distiller, recti- 
fier and blender of whiskey— 
whatever that is. 

Why, then, if this be true, wil} 
an advertising agency descend 
with near-sighted sagacity upon 
a business man and attempt to 
engineer a stampede by invoking 
such gumwillied peace-poisoners 
s, “Your advertising efforts are 
all awry. Your copy does not 
measure four and an eighth by 
seven and a sixteenth. Its psy- 
chology is suffering from congeni- 
tal malformaiions. Its appeal is 
off on a perpotation. Its per 
centum of pull should be meas- 
ured by the rod, perch or pole, 
but your tape is lost in irrelevant 
infusoria, Its typographical en- 
semble has no equilibrator. It 
reaches the nerves, not the ap- 
petite. You see, our corps of ex- 
perts has sat in council and its 
diagnosis of your needs both in 
relationship to the consumer and 
to the trade indicates that we 
could do it better than the agency 
now handling your appropriation. 
It is really too bad that you are 
losing so much momentum. Now 
we have made a brilliant success 
of Tangle-Wing’s Totem Post by 
applying the scalpel at the crucial 
time. It required just such a pro- 
gramme of oxygen dosing as our 
peculiar training and experience 
have formulated for just such a 
proposition as yours. Our con- 
clusion is that we are necessary 
because yours is an inquest case.” 

Of course all advertising 
agencies, God bless us, do not 
deliver such monologues. The 
question is: “Why any of them?” 

The hard-headed business men 
repair, after the outburst, to the 
iong table. They say to each 
other, “Here are five agencies 
after our account. Agency 1 has 
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it but it is evident that Agency 
2 needs it.” 

Now, if Agency 2 gets it, 
Agency 3 can show reasons why 
Agency 3 is the cheese. If we 
pass it along to Agency 3, 
Agency 4 tells us none of the 
bunch has a chance with it, and so 
we hop over into goose-heaven 
only to find that Agency 5 can put 
it all over Agency 4 and just 
as we have made another shift 
poor old Agency 1 shows us 
where it has taken a long es- 
tablished, ripe old account out 
of the hands of Agency 5. Where 
are we at? 

Beloved scribes, this is not for 
you nor for any of the elect. This 
is for those it fits and believe us, 


sorrowfully, it fits considerable 
some. : 
To the point: are honored 


traditions and deference to ethics 
sufficient reasons to withhold the 
big creators of advertising busi- 
ness from taking action in self 
defense against those whose “ex- 
pertness” befogs the brain of the 
hard head and destroys too often 


his confidence in the Power of | 


Advertising and in those who are 
said to be among its high priests? 
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ASSOCIATED CHARITIES USE 
THE NEWSPAPERS. 

The Associated Charities of Mil- 


waukee have begun a newspaper cam- 
paign of advertising. The officers of 
the Associated Charities no doubt con- 
sidered the comparative costs. The 
found by figures that a newspaper ad- 
vertisement of good size costs only 
about $10 to $15, while a circular letter 
going to an equal number of people 
costs $500 or $600. Another point that 
the Associated Charities had in mind, 
was that each newspaper that enters 
a home is read by about four differ- 
ent persons, while the circular letter, if 
read at all, is read only by the person 
to whom the letter was addressed. 


~—_—_—_+e+—____ 


Because Iowa is the only state in 
the Union to show a loss of population 
by the last census, a meeting of the 
editors of the daily and weekly papers 
has been called for January lst by 
E. D. Adler, Davenport, president of 
the Iowa Associated Dailies Associa- 
tion, and an invitation has been issued 
to the Iowa League of Commercial 
clubs to meet at the same time. The 
meeting will select a legislative com- 
mittee and ask the legislature, which 
meets in January, to make a general 
appropriation to advertise the state. 
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Are your goods worthy? 

Are your advertisements 
strong in truthful and con- 
vincing description ? 

Then we can suggest a 
field and supply an econom- 
ical publicity medium that 
will help you create a great 
and lasting market easily 
reached. THE UTICA 


GarvneGPEnose 


for nearly a third of a cen- 
tury has gone week after 
week into the very best 
homes in the smaller cities, 
towns and villages of inte- 
rior New York, New Eng- 
land and adjacent states. 

It has to-day a circulation 
of over 140,000 copies. 


It has the confidence of its 
readers, earned by faithful 
and consistent service. The 
advertisements accepted for 
its columns share in this 
confidence. 


Start the new year right by 
making the proper move to 
annex this splendid and 
prosperous territory. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY, 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New: York; Tribune 
Kidg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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OBSERVING SOCIAL NICE- 
TIES IN ENGLISH BANK 
ADVERTISING. 





AN AMERICAN’S INTERESTING AD- 
VENTURE IN ADVERTISING A DIS- 
CREET, EXCLUSIVE, OLD LONDON 
INSTITUTION—A SKIRMISH WITH 
AN ENGLISH AGENCY—THE PRO- 
MOTION PLAN THAT ROLLED UP 
DEPOSITS. 


By W. H. Crow, 
Advertisin Manager of the 
Disinfecting Co., New York 

Just as an ad must be pitched 
in tone to the very class of people 
it is intended to reach, an ad in 
England, intended for a class of 
readers different from any we 
have in this country, must be com- 
posed with the special idiosyncra- 
sies of the typical or average 
reader clearly in one’s mind. 
Imagine a “dear friend” follow-up 
letter, recently so common among 
our mail-order houses of a cer- 
tain class, being directed to a 
member of the House of Com- 
mons! 

Instance is better than gener- 
ality. The writer was engaged, 
a couple of years ago, by one of 
the strongest financial concerns 
in London to develop a plan of 
publicity which would materially 
increase the gross business of the 
concern. A new opposition com- 
pany had sprung up and through 
newspaper and other advertising, 
was growing at a surprising rate. 
A London agency had, with com- 
mendable persistency, canvassed 
the pioneer concern, and had pro- 
posed plan after plan—had liter- 
ally flooded a nobilified director- 
ate with voluminous suggestion. 
The clinching argument, behind 
each presentation was, “It has 
been successfully worked in 
America.” Alas for these agents! 
While the company was awakened 
vaguely to possibilities, they had 
no great confidence in the spon- 
sors. Finally the Board passed 
with due order a resolution to 
import an expert from _ the 
“States”; whence came my partici- 
pation in their affairs. 


West 
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Now, if this had been a con- 
cern manufacturing soap, or a 
food-stuff, the problem would have 
been easier. Instead, here was an 
“Institution” which had grown out 
of a crown commission, whose 
tremendous influence upon its 
clients was due to its traditional 
respectability. It had titled celeb- 
rities as directors. It had stood 
at the head of that class of finan- 
cial concerns peculiar to England, 
which undertake to pilot their 
clients’ capital through various 
financial fields and to cause it to 
yield a satisfactory return on in- 
vestment. 

It made no difference that the 
rival concern had gone into the 
daily papers, and had grown from 
three rooms to twelve in a year. 
Their attitude was one of horror 
at such methods; they explained 
their opponent’s success as being 
of mushroom growth, its propriety 
a transitory illusion. 

And, of course, there was real 
reason in their position. A too 
sudden departure from their con- 
servatism—certainly the © launch- 
ing into an unwise and indiscrim- 
inate course of advertising—would 
have been greatly injurious. The 
people who place capital in their 
hands are not salaried employees, 
but owners of estates, capitalists 
desirous of getting the greatest 
return on their money, and whose 
only occupation consists in study- 
ing investments. Such people have 
their solicitors, their brokers, their 
estate agents to advise them, but 
they are too vitally concerned to 
trust final decisions to any one 
but themselves. 

Among English gentlemen, ref- 
erence is made to wealth by terms 
of annual income—not principal. 

It is necessary to state these 
facts in order that the handicap 
of an American advertising man 
among stich conditions may be 
understood. This “Co., Ltd.” had 
never used a newspaper or maga- 
zine, even to insert their card, and, 
as their president gave me to 
understand, clearly, did not mean 
to do so. They did not even 
have a system of developing 
“leads,” except through digni- 
fied printed announcements of the 
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Read These*Four Letters To The 
Great Farm Weekly Of The South 


‘Of all the weekly farm papers that come to my office none represent 
so clearly and forcibly the agricultural conditions and future possibilities 
of the South as The ‘Progressive Farmer and Gazette,” a copy of which 
I wish might be in every farm home.” 


Capt. J. F. MERRY, Gen. Immigration Agent, 
Illinois Central R. R. Co. (October 20, 1910.) 


‘Permit me to say that this office is throwing its influence wholly for 
‘The Progressive Farmer and Gazette,’ conscientiously believing it to be 
the acme of excellence in the field of agricultural journalism, especially 
in and for the South.” 


W. J. SIMMONS, President and General Manager Alabama 
Fruit Growers’ Association. (November 17, 1910.) 


“I am enclosing check for $1.00; send the dear old ‘Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette.” When once you have taken it, you simply can’t do 
without it. It’s always a pleasure to say a word for it or hand a copy 
to a brother farmer. You are doing a great work for the South.” 


E. E. BURROWS, Special Demonstration Agent, United States 
Department of Agriculture. (November 19, 1910.) 


‘When I began to read your paper | was getting $10.00 per month— 
that was ten years ago. But! began to study your paper and methods 
of farming, and at the present | am getting $50.00 per month and have 
more places offered me than I can fill. They say | am the best farmer 


in this neighborhood.” 
J. B. NEELY, Charlotte, N. C. 
(December 9, 1910.) 


@ If you want the trade of the prosperous farmers in the South be sure 
to use the medium that is held in the highest esteem by Southern folks. 
Coming every week instead of monthly or semi-monthly, and employing 
the largest and ablest staff of contributors in the whole Southern field, 
The Progressive Farmer and Gazette has a grip upon its readers. It 
is of real value to them and has their enthusiastic support and entire 
confidence. 

@ No patent medicine, patent stock food, whiskey, mining stock or 
questionable advertising of any kind. Your advertising will be in clean 
company. Send for a sample copy. 


The Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA STARKVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 
100,000 Circulation in the ‘‘ Heart of the South.’’ 
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yearly results, accomplished by 
their efforts, sent to all investors 
of a certain class. A ponderous 
letter, referring to their state- 
ment was sent out later to the 
same people. Ihere was no fol- 
low-up system worthy of the 
name. 

A few days of careful investiga- 
tion of the company’s system and 
its methods of manipulating in- 
vestment showed an excellent in- 
vestment scheme, solidly based, 
unusually safe. Balanced against 
the excellence of their service was 
the limited growth in customers. 
The problem was how to get to 
the investors who really wanted 
the exact service offered by the 
company, and do so without loss 
of prestige both with the pros- 
pects and regular patrons. 

Strange to say, my first sugges- 
tions began at the other end, with 
the list of people who had been 
sent slow moving, voluminous let- 
ters. I got up a new follow-up 
system to try out these old “leads.” 
It was met with opposition, but 
finally passed. Almost immediate 
good results gave my further sug- 
gestions an increased weight. 

Finally, after brain-racking 
thought process, I presented a 
complete plan which was turned 
down. Then the agency’s “crack” 
man was called in for consulta- 
tion. Naturally, since my scheme 
eliminated many features that 
would be profitable for his con- 
cern, he suggested alterations and 
these would have made it worse 
than useless. The word “Yankee” 
was used twice during his inter- 
view. 

Briefly, the idea was to have cer- 
tain small handbooks, prepared by 
well-known authorities in finan- 
cial matters, who were connected 
with the company, and to adver- 
tise the sale of these books for 
prices which would just cover 
cost. There was no reason why 
an author should not advertise 
his book, or sell it at a ridiculously 
low figure. It goes without say- 
ing that the matter was to be of 
such vital interest to investors 
that each one would want to have 
it, and since he could purchase it 
for the price of the ’bus-fare from 
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Threadneedle street to Brixton, 
he would not go without it. Then 
in the book was a free offer of an 
investment chart. Hence the 
“leads.” This was to be followed 
up by the most improved thing in 
American-method _ letter-systems. 

To pass over the struggle to 
secure the trial of the plan, it was 
finally put into effect with the re- 
sult of an increase of $1,000,000 
in the gross business in three 
months. 

This round-about publicity plan 
is typical of the methods which 
have been necessary to appease 
the conservative tendency of the 
British advertiser. Yet, I will 
venture to assert that any sub- 
stantial Securities Company in 
the United States can increase 
their business by applying a mod- 
ification of the plan. Let them 
take the idea for what it is worth. 
The advertising moral, somewhat 
paradoxical, is that the longest 
way round is sometimes the short- 
est way through. A preliminary 
subjective conviction may be the 
best preparation for direct appeal. 

Of course, every one in touch 
with very recent advertising de- 
velopments in England knows that 
the new era is thoroughly begun. 
The brightest kind of copy is ap- 
pearing everywhere in newspapers 
and magazines. Clever advertis- 
ing plans are now observed every 
day, and they are not in most 
cases the product of American 
brains. As the function of the 
agencies becomes more and more 
understood, and their objection- 
able features eliminated, our 
trans-Atlantic cousins will make 
rapid progress toward the fairly 
satisfactory standards in adver- 
tising we have attained. 

Beil st tec ail 


NEW WESTERN AUTO JOURNAL. 





The Auto News, a new monthly mag- 
azine published in Des Moines, will 
come from the press January 25th. 
The magazine is to be devoted to all 
phases of the automobile and motor- 
cycle business, the progress in avia- 
tion and to a campaign for better coun- 
try roads. Caldwell, publisher 
of the Jowa Unionist and the National 
Economist, will be executive manager; 
Alford Garton, circulation manager; 
Otto W. Gruening, advertising man- 
ager, and J. W. Ejichingar, editor. The 
publication will be devoted especially 
to the Iowa field. 




















' | FRONT COVER MEDIUM 


Advertising In The 
Moving Picture Houses 


Until you have investigated this form 
of publicity your knowledge of media 


3 is incomplete. Here’s the “buy”: 
: Circulation — 14,500,000 a week 
: Distribution — National or Local 


Cost per thousand readers — Less than 
any other form of publicity 


POSITION 


Front Cover—In Colors 


Can you refuse to be 
one of six on 


The Front Cover 


For full information and rates write to the 


LEE LASH COMPANY 


39th Street and Broadway, New York 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
41 Journal Building 448 Com. National Bank Building 
CLEVELAND PHILADEL? HIA 


222 Columbia Building 768 Drexel Building 
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To Publishers of 
Weekly or Monthly 


Publications 


Are you satisfied with the service you are 
getting from your:printer? If not, we can 
and will offer you inducement to come to 
Columbus. We guarantee 


Prompt Service Good Work 


Low Prices 


We have unexcelled facilities for print- 
ing publications. Twelve successful period- 
icals now go out from our presses. There’s 
room for more. 


Correspondence Solicited 


The Stoneman Press 


79-89 North Third Street- 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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ADVERTISING LOWERS 
COST OF SELLING GAS 
ENGINES. 

RESULTS THROUGH SALESMEN COST 
MOST—PRICE TO USER SHOULD BE 
CLOSEST POSSIBLE TO FACTORY 
PRICE—ADDRESS, DECEMBER I5TH, 
BEFORE NATIONAL GAS AND GASO- 
LINE ENGINE TRADES ASSOCIATION 
AT RACINE, WIS. 





By Charles O. Hamilton. 


Gen. Mas, Elyria Gas Power Company, 
and Vice-President, N. G. & 
G bT. A 


The builders of gas engines, so 
far as I know them personally, 
are largely not satisfied with 
present conditions. ‘Contingencies 
are continually arising, and large- 
ly through the excessive sales ex- 
pense in connection with their 
product, that tends to rob them 
of the profit item on which they 
havep figured and to which they 
are of right entitled. 

The users, on the other hand, 
largely feel that for some reason 
they are paying too much for 
their gas engines. At least they 
can understand that if the cost to 
them could be reduced and the 
quality remain the same or be 
improved, their engine would 
prove a better investment. 

Analyzing the business at our 
office, I have classified the source 
of inquiries which resulted . in 
sales as follows: First, in num- 
ber, from advertising, direct or 
indirect, By this I mean through 
use of copy in papers and by cir- 
tularizing. 

Second, through the prospective 
user having seen, heard or read 
about the operation of our gas en- 
gine or some other and applying 
direct. : 

Third, and I am bound to ad- 
mit a poor third at that, are the 
inquiries which have originated 
from the use of a fine-toothed 
comb by me or my salesmen in 
our personal contact solicitation. 

If you haven’t checked your 
business along these lines, do so 
when you get home. If you have, 
tell us what percentage of your 
inquiries really come from the 
salesman. You see, we are try- 
ing to justify the existence and 
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practice of our personal contact 
system from the user’s standpoint. 
The user can and should pay 
handsomely the man who brings a 
gas engine to his notice, provided, 
of course, that the purchase of an 
engine was good business for him, 
that it made him money, but if 
he finds that the salesman did 
not find him, he may rightly want 
to know why he should pay a 
part of the salesman’s expense for 
a service he didn’t render. The 
sale, the transfer of ownership 
from the builder to the user of 
gas engines and accessories costs 
too much. This excessive cost ts 
largely due to the fact that our 
salesmen don’t make good, don’t 
really earn the money that tt costs 
to maintain them. The user who 
pays this excess cost does not 
know how much he really does 
pay or realize how little he gets 
for it. A reduction in cost to the 
user will materially stimulate thz 
demand and aid in making sales; 
and this reduction can best be 
Lrought about by showing the 
user just where he stands and 
that his buying methods can per- 
haps be changed to the advantage 
of us all. 

If this is continued, I can only 
foresee some radical upheaval or 
change in our industry. It isn’t 


healthy. There is lack of confi- 
dence, due largely to lack of 
knowledge. 


The gas engine is needed to- 
day as never before; the gas en- 
gine is better to-day than ever 
before; its needs will increase, its 
quality or its merit will increase, 
users will insist on having a 
product and there will be builders 
who will furnish it. If our pres- 
ent sales method is not logical, 
it must, can and will be changed. 

pO LTP EE 
ADVERTISING SECURED 
THROUGH INVITATION DE- 
CLINED. 





The Sioux Falls Ad Club recent!y 
extended an invitation to President 
Taft to make that city his summer home. 
True to its calculation, that it was 
bound to receive publicity, whatever the 
decision of the President, his letter de- 
clining the invitation with thanks was 
published widely. As a result the im- 
pression is general that Sioux City es- 
teems itself highly as a town—a very 
good impression to spread. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR AUTO- 
MOBILE ADVERTISING 
IN 1911. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS IN THE MOTOR 
CAR INDUSTRY SHOWING SIGNS 
OF IMPROVEMENT—FLOTATION OF 
A $15,000,000 NOTE ISSUE BY 
GENERAL MOTORS CO. RESULTS IN 
A BETTER FEELING ALL DOWN THE 

LINE, 





The apprehension that IgII 
might see a serious curtai!ment of 
automobile advertising as a result 
of internal conditions in the in- 
dustry now seems to be giving 
way to a more optimistic feeling. 
The success which has attended 
the floating of a $15,000,000 note 
issue by the General Motors Com- 
pany indicates that the bottom is 
not quite ready to drop out of 
the industry. Automobile adver- 
tising will probably not be con- 
ducted on anything like the same 
plane of prodigality as in the 
past, but this is no cause for 
alarm. Mediums, copy and sell- 
ing plans will undoubtedly be 
scrutinized much more carefylly 
than in the past and questionable 
or unproductive methods will be 
quietly eliminated. 

Earlier reports of a greatly re- 
duced output are now being con- 
tradicted in many quarters. If 
the factories continue to turn out 
the cars at the rate now predicted 
it will take real advertising and 
real salesmanship to market 
them,—which, of course, means 
no loss to the cause of good ad- 
vertising or to the best mediums. 
Speaking of the general improve- 
ment of the past few months, the 
Wall Street Journal says: 

“Manufacturers argue that if 
financiers after a prolonged in- 
vestigation can be induced to 
smile upon the automobile to the 
extent of $15,000,000 it is pretty 
certain the future is bright and 
accordingly many have been re- 
vising their earlier estimates up- 
ward. 

“No official figures have been 
given out as yet for the total 
production of the General Mo- 
tors Company for 1911, but the 
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Cadillac Company, one of its sub- 
sidiaries will turn out at least 
12,000, although the price has been 
increased from $1,600 to $1,700 
per car. The Buick, another con- 
stituent concern made about 30,- 
000 last year but was guilty of 
over-production, and for 1911 the 
total will be nearer 15,000. 

“The E-M-F Company, of De- 
troit, has a capacity for 60,000 
cars a year and reports an unus- 
ual demand for its product. About 
7,000 machines will be turned out 
in the next three months and the 
plants in Detroit, Pontiac and 
Port Huron will be worked night 
and day while 1,000 men will be 
added to the shop force. This 
company recently cut the price of 
its “thirty” from $1,250 to $1,000 
and its Flanders “twenty” from 
$750 to $700, but explained that 
the reductions were the results of 
lower operating costs, due to 
more systematic methods, and 
were not caused by a falling off 
in demand. 

“The U. S. Motor Company is 
turning out about 35,000 new 
models, which is about the same 
as for 1910, but as a result of its 
entrance into the English market 
1912 sales will probably be some- 
what greater. The U. S. Com- 
pany’s subsidiaries make the Max- 
well, Columbia, Brush, Alden- 
Sampson, Dayton and _ Courier 
cars as well as engines and parts. 
Business for the three months, 
August, September and October 
was 5744% greater than for the 
same period last year. 

“The Willys-Overland Company 
will put out about 18,000 ma- 
chines for 1911 and have delivered 
about 20,000 during the first eight 


months of the current calendar 
year, part of these being 1910 
models. The Reo Motor Car 


Company, with a capacity of be- 
tween fifty and sixty cars a day, is 
making 15,000 1911 models as 
compared with 10,000 for 1IgI0. 
The Hupp Motor Car Company, 
producing low-priced motors is 
operating at about 200 cars a 
week. 

“During the first six months of 
this year, the Ford Company, the 
principal “independent,” shipped 
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To the Kitomobile 
Manufacturer 


@ The women who drive down Fifth Avenue 
to Knabe’s, Tiffany’s, Gorham’s, Gunther’s, 
McCreery’s, Maillard’s, J.& J. Slater’s, Flint’s, 
Lord & Taylor’s, Vantine’s, Steinway’s, etc., 
and the men who buy and pay for the cars 
they drive in, are readersof THE THEATRE 
MAGAZINE. 


@ The magazine for playgoers. 


@ If you knew the exact nature of the circula- 
tion of THE THEATRE MAGAZINE as 
we know it, you would aim every automobile 
advertisement at its hundred thousands regu- 
lar monthly readers, and with successful 
results. 


@ This class is the most susceptible to offers 
of high grade goods—susceptible because they 
possess the means to gratify their desires. 


@ One proof is, they.can afford to and do pay 
50 cents for a single issue of THE THEATRE 
MAGAZINE. 


@ We can show you a thousand other proofs. 


The Theatre Magazine Company 


8, 10, 12, 1¢ West 38th Street, New York City 


Gopvso & BANGHarRT, 


H. Dwicut CusHING, 
Western Representatives, I 


New England Representative, 











Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 


24 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Territorial Expansion in 
New England 


As Gained by Using the Local 
Daily Newspapers 


New England local daily newspapers erect trade fences 
and keep them in repair. 

Expand your business by selling your goods in the local 
cities of New England. 

Temperamental conditions are right for the marketing 
of any good product. 

If your goods are not on sale in these cities, you are 
missing some mighty good customers. 

Here in New England is the highest ratio of skilled 
mechanics and skilled factory operatives at the highest wage. 

Here is offered an opportunity for the closely knit dis- 
tribution of all classes of goods. 

Here there is passenger and freight economy owing 
to the cities and towns being close together, making it 
easier and cheaper to reach the dealer and put the goods 
on his shelf. ; 

Here condit‘ons are right for the marketing of the goods 
from everywhere, but you must use the local daily 
newspapers. 

THE LOCAL DAILY NEWSPAPER is read by every 
family every day, and is the greatest selling force in 
New England. 


Ten Representative New England Dailies—that can prove 
their value. 


Salem, Mass., News Portland, Me., Express 

Lynn, Mass., Item Burlington, Vt., Free Press 
New Bedford *™irxcurt’” Waterbury, Ct., Republican 
Worcester, Mass.,Gazette New Haven, Ct., Register 
Spring field, Mass., Union Meriden, Ct., Record 
























11,969 machines and has since 
been turning out about 160 a day. 
The Warren-Detroit Company 
will put out about 3,000 for I9II, 
and the Regal Motor Car Com- 


pany, 5,000. 

“The Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany, producing high priced cars 
is finding I191I a very satisfactory 
season and for the third quarter 
of the present calendar vear man- 
ufactured motors valued at $4,- 
596,100 as against $3,273,700 for 
the corresponding period of 1909. 
Of the former amount, $35,721 
was paid out for the Selden roy- 
alty,and of the latter sum $25,863.” 


So rs 
ARRAIGNMENT OF SIOUX FALLS 
JOBBERS. 


Manufacturing jobbers who depend 
upon “back stair” gossip for publicity 
were severely scored December 16 in 
an address in Sioux Falls by D. D. 
Logan. He said: 

“Why some wholesalers will go to 
the expense and trouble of putting out 
private brands and then not advertising 
them is a problem that is hard to solve. 
Do they expect the retailer to do it 
for them? At the same time let the 
wholesaler sell the same brand to Tom, 
Dick and Harry. 

“What good is a trade-mark if you 
don’t feature it in some way. People 
cannot be expected to call for brands 
of goods unless they have been given 
an apenansy to learn their name and 
something of their quality. 

“I understand that some of the man- 
ufacturers here send out form letters, 
amphlets, placards and a few cata- 
ogues. An expert would tell you that 
this was right, providing it follows a 
well-planned general gublicity campaign. 

He argued for the development of 
local manufacturing and advertising. 

_——+oo 


PLAN NORTHERN INDIANA AD 
CLUB. 

A movement is on foot to organize 
advertising men of northern Indiana 
into a club, and men in Elkhart, Misha- 
waka, South Bend, Michigan City, La 
Porte and other cities have already be- 
come interested in the project. Charles 
Trowbridge, advertising manager of 
the Dodge Company, at Mishawaka, has 
taken hold of the plan. It is planned 
to eventually make the new organiza- 
tion a part of the Associated Ad Clubs 
of America. 

Oe 
NEW E.-M.-F. ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER. 


Henry Knott has resigned from his 
position with Frank Seaman, Inc., New 
York, to become advertising manager 
of the E.-M.-F. Automobile Company. 
He will be located at Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Knott had been for some time 
one of the principal members of the 
Seaman copy department. 
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Good 
Territory! 


Mass., the 


largest 
Its great manufactur- 


Worcester, second 
city in the state. 
ing establishments employ well-paid 
labor. It is backed up by a prosperous 
farming community. Its merchants are 


live, and up-to-date. 


Good Paper! 


The Evening Gazette is Worcester’s 
“Home” paper. Independent in politics, 
aggressive in its editorial policy, bright 
and newsy in its reading columns. Larg- 
est Evening Circulation in Central or 
Western Mass. 


Worcester 
(Mass.) 


Gazette 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 


BEE-KEEPERS 
ARE FARMERS 


maybe you never thought 
of that when you read the 
name 


Gleanings in 
Bee Culture 


bee-keepers 





the paper all 
swear by. 


You ought to read “Farmer 
Chapman, ‘Bee-keeper”’ —a 
little story you may have 
for the asking. It tells of 
one man who: belongs to the 
family of 35,000 who read 
this journal twice each 
month. 


The A. I. ROOT CO. 


MEDINA -:- -:- -:- OHIO 
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ESTABLISHED 45 YEARS 


THE 


FARMER’S 


ADVOCATE 


And Home Magazine 


has the confidence of 
Canadian farmers, 3,000 


practical questions a 


year 


asked by sub- 


scribers and answered 
through its columns. 


Read What Others Say 


“T have just received 
the 
of 


Christmas Number 
‘The Farmer’s Ad- 


vocate’ and it has as- 


tonished me. 


I am not 


flattering when I say 
that the production is 


and 


one of the most artistic 
things that Canadian 
printers ever put out. 
But good machines do 
not make an issue. It 
is the wealth of matter; 
the diversity of subjects 
well treated; the high, 
ringing note of lofty 
ideals and the richness 
of nature as seen in the 
word-pictures, and in 
the ‘meadow, stream 
and tree’ that goes so 
far to make the Christ- 
mas Number a gem of 
the year, and the pride 
of any man’s library. 


F. M. CHAPMAN 
Editor Dundas Banner.” 


The regular issues are 
of equal merit. 
Send for sample copy 
advertising rates. 


THE WILLIAM WELD CO. 


LIMITED 
LONDON, CANADA 


























DEALERS COMBINE TO RR. 
SIST GOODS NON-PRICE- 
PROTECTED. 





SAN FRANCISCO ASSOCIATION ACTS 
THROUGH EXACTING INSPECTION 
COMMITTEE—THE NATURE OF ITS 
RULINGS — REBEL DOCTRINE OF 
DUKE C, BOWERS WHO WOULD LEG- 
ISLATE TO PREVENT PRICE CONTROL, 
The San Francisco Local Gro- 

cers’ Association has an interest- 

ing inspection committee which 
passes upon the profit policy and 
financial standing of the manufac- 
turer of a new product offered to 

a local merchant, and advises the 

members of the assOciation re- 
garding the quality of the goods 

and the probability of a main- 
tenance of price. Whenever new 
goods are offered for sale in San 

Francisco, a member of the asso- 

ciation refers the concern to the 

office of the secretary of the local 
branch. 

[his means that this committee 
is exercising a unique power; its 
endorsement must condition the 
selling of any brand of new goods 
to a San Francisco grocer. A 
manufacturer who cannot pass the 
qualifications set by the inspect- 
ing committee finds himself 
barred from hoping to do any ap- 
preciable business in the chief city 
on the coast. 

According to the official paper 
of the California Retail Grocers 
and Merchants’ Association the 
committee has been “very busy” 
of late passing upon the qualifica- 
tions of new aspirants to the pat- 
ronage of San Francisco mer- 
chants. The phrasing of its of- 
ficial reports is interesting. Ex- 
amples follow: 

“Coledyke Baking Powder Co., was 
submited. These goods carried a 
sticker on the case and the profit on 
the retail selling price thereon ap- 
peared to be satisfactory. The purity 
of the goods had not been finally deter- 
mined, when we learned that the stand- 
ing of the firm who manufactured these 
goods was not satisfactory to our com- 
mittee. It would not be proper, there- 
fore, to allow the members to stock 
these goods and the request for the let- 
ter. of introduction was turned down. 

‘Yours Truly’” Coffee was sub- 
mitted by Newbauer & Co. The profit 
on the goods being satisfactory, and 
the intention of Newbauer & Co. to 
absolutely maintain the retail selling 
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price in every way appeared satisfactory 
to our committee and a letter of in- 
troduction was given to the members. 
“Royal Maple Flavor, manufactured 
by the Royal Commercial Co., of Los 


Angeles, was submitted by their spec- | 


ialty salesman E. B. Vaughan. These 
goods were under investigation and 


after hearing from Los Angeles as to | 


the standing of the manufacturers and 
the possibilities of their properly pro- 
tecting the price, a favorable decision 
was given. 

The paper then goes on to de- 
scribe the benefits of this work 
as follows: 

“This class of work is protec- 
tion for the retailer in several 
ways. Protection against undesir- 
able goods—against manufactur- 
ing concerns. of questionable 
standing — against non-profitable 
goods, etc. The grocer is fool- 
ish to place upon his shelves new 
goods that do not pay as much 
profit as what he is already sell- 
ing.” 

It is inevitable that there should 


be rebels against the mandates of | 


such a powerful committee as this. 
Such a rebel is Duke C. Bowers, 
of Memphis, Tenn., who has 
earned the pronounced disfavor of 
all price-observing retailers of the 
country by his insistence upon 
selling goods at any price he want- 
ed to. He has courageously spread 
his views, in person and through 
trade journals, that it is the con- 
stitutional privilege of a grocer 
to sell a manufacturer’s goods at 
whatever price he pleases. His ar- 
gument infers that the manufac- 
turer’s ownership of goods ceases 
the moment the retailer pays for 
them and he has grown even more 
earnest in his activity since the 
recent decision of Judge Van 
Fleet, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, of the Ninth District 
of Northern California, who up- 
held the right of Kellogg’s Toast- 
ed Corn Flake Company, after a 
suit with Weinstein’s, of San 
Francisco, to maintain its retail 
price. 

What Mr. Bowers proposes to 
do to offset this decision is made 
clear in a circular which he is 
sending out, entitled “This Ought 
to Interest You.” 

After this decision of the Su- 
preme Court of California, some 
of the trade papers in other sec- 
tions of the country took up the 
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Right 
Conditions! 


New Haven, Connecticut’s Largest City. 
A bee-hive of prosperous industries, 
among them some of the world’s most 
famous. High-grade labor with well- 
filled pay envelopes. Good stores with 
present-day merchandising methods. 


Right Paper! 


The Evening Register: completely 
equipped mechanically; well-edited; 
largest editorial and news staff. 
Largest and Best Circulation! 
Produces RESULTS! 


New Haven 
( Conn.) 
Register 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 





THE 
Morning Record 


MERIDEN, CONN., 
is the 


ONLY TWO-CENT NEWSPAPER 
in a field of 


60,000 Population’ 


and the only other Meriden 
daily is a three-cent ptper. 

The RECORD LEADS in 
Want advertising, in local dis- 
play advertising and in Foreign 
advertising, of the better class, 
because it is unquestionably 
MERIDEN’S LEADING HOME 
NEWSPAPER. 

More than 90% of the entire 
circulation of the RECORD is 
delivered at the homes of its 
subscribers, and in the majority 
of these homes no other Meri- 
den paper is seen with any de- 
gree of regularity. 

Address the publication office, 
or any advertising agency rec- 
ognized by the A. N. P. A, 
for rates and other particulars. 
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Put It on Your List! 


New Jersey 
Freie Zeitung 


53 years the Daily and 
Sunday family newspa- 
per of German-American 
Newark the Metropolis of 
New Jersey. 

Positively the only pa- 
per existing to reach this 
rich German field. 

No. special copy neces- 
sary. Accurate transla- 
tion guaranteed. Matrices 
can be used. Modest 
rates. 


Send for Rate Card 

















Turn to your 
Dictaphone and 
the things you 
ordinarily put off writ- 
ing are done ‘‘right off 
the reel.’’ 


Our nearest office will show 
you; or write for catalog to 


THE DICTAPHONE 


Box 111, Tribune Building 
NEW YORK 
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question, wanting the fixed Price 
plan put into effect in other parts 
of these United States. A short 
while afterwards a New York 
trade journal published a list of 
manufacturers who were main- 
taining this plan on the cvast, and 
stated that these manufacturers 
would put this same plan in op- 
eration in other sections of the 
United States as soon as condi- 
tions made it worth while. 

When.I read that article, I saw 
it was time I was getting busy, | 
had a pamphlet issued and sent 
to every United States Congress- 
man and Senator, urging them to 
pass some kind of a law penalizing 
attempts to control prices. Just 
before the adjournment of Con- 
gress I succeeded in getting a bill 
introduced which means, if passed, 
freedom for the retailer and pro- 
tection for the consumer. 

If you believe in free competi- 
tion; if you believe in a merchant 
giving his customers the advan- 
tage of his knowing how; if you 
believe in the protection of any 
class of people against the oppres- 
sion of any other class, then I 
can’t for the life of me see how 
you can help but go to work 
and hustle for the passage of my 
bill. 


WHY NOT MORE CO-OPERATION 
AMONG ADVERTISERS? 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 17, 1910. 
Wma. Vorker & Co 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It is not with any idea of posing as 
a prophet, or the erstwhile progeny of 
one, but in the last issue of PrinTERS’ 
Ink I note with pleasure the near fol- 
lowing out of a suggestion I offered in 
a contribution printed in your publica- 
tion last September 29th. The sug- 
gestion was that advertisers co-operate 
with each other in the preparation and 
distribution of advertising literature as 
a route to better results and better ad- 
vertising. The tandem effort of 
Waterman & Co. and the Globe-Wer- 
nicke Bookcase Company, while not fol- 
lowing out the original idea, is certainly 
a near-cousin brand in relationship to 
it, and I fail to see why it should not 
be adopted with profitable results by a 
great many lines different in their re- 
lationship to each other, but which are 
sold by the same branches of trade. 
There is no conflict, but a mergin 
of interests into true co-operation, an 
in all ways a good thing. 


FrRaNK MARKWARD. 
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APPEAL TAKEN IN CASE OF AD- 
VERTISING TAKEN FOR 
TRANSPORTATION, 

The Department of Justice has filed 
in the Supreme Court its brief in the 
appeal from the decision of the Circuit 
Court for the northern district of 
Illinois in the case of the United States 
versus the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Railway Company. This case 
affects the right of a transportation 
company to issue transportation in ex- 
change for advertising. In the Circuit 
Court it was decided in favor of the 
United States. The defendant company, 
it was charged, had entered into con- 
tracts with the Munsey Publishing Com- 
pany and with some 250 other pub- 
ishers of newspapers, magazines and 
periodicals to issue transportation of a 
stated value in exchange for a stipu- 
lated quantity of advertising “for the 
personal use of the publisher, his em- 
ployees or immediate members of his 
or their families.” The brief says: 
“The publishers cannot demand pay- 
ment in money or anything else but 
transportation, and the sole question is 
whether or not such barter arrange- 
ments are lawful, it being expressly 
stipulated that appellant’s tariff rates 
are without exception shown in dollars 

and cents,” 
———+ 


SOUTHERN RAILROADS UNITE 
IN PROMOTION CAMPAIGN 





W. D_ Roberts, assistant industrial 
agent of the Carolina, Clinchfield & 
Ohio Railway announces to-day that a 
majority of the railroads in the South 
will adopt the ‘‘back home movement” 
campaign inaugurated by him last Au- 
gust. The main features of the plan 
are involved in appealing to former 
Southerners to return and live in the 
South, and in discouraging others from 
going West. A meeting of the indus- 
trial agents of Southern railroads has 
been called to meet January 10th, when 
a special advertising fund of $250,000 
will be recommended. This fund is to 
be used in promotion of the “back 
home”’ plan, and for special advertising 
in publications with national circula- 
tions. It will be shared by all the rail- 
roads on the basis of the actual mileage 
each has in the territory to be covered 
—all east of the Mississippi, and south 
of the Ohio and Potomac rivers. Mr. 
Roberts says that the main reason for 
the gain of over 71 per cent in popula- 
tion in the extreme Western states since 
1900 is shown in the gain of only 16.6 
per cent in the Southern states. 


a 


The Dunlap-Ward Advertising Com- 
pany Chicago, is handling the account 
of The Swanberg Specialty Company, 
Chicago, manufacturers of the Swan- 
berg Fountain Comb. This is new busi- 
ness. Newspapers, magazines and street 
cars are being used. The same agency 
will also handle the account of Page- 
Lester Company, Chicago, manufactur- 
ers of Tite-Wad, the rubber putty, and 
Ever-Bright, a lacquer. 
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Profitable 
Field! 


Portland, Maine, and its nearby terri- 
tory afford a fruitful field. Intelligent 
communities, well-off in this world’s 
goods, respond readily to advertising. 


Profitable 
Medium! 


The Evening Express’ circulation, three 
times as large as any other Portland 
paper—Maine’s Largest Daily Circula- 
tion—MAKES GOOD for advertisers. 


Portland 
(Me.) 


Express 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 














November 
Advertising Gain 


In November, 1910, ad- 
vertising in The Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


Gained 
218 Columns 


Over November, 1909, 
exceeding all previous rec- 
cords for November in the 
history of the paper. 








The Chicago Record-Herald 


New York Office: 437 Fifth Ave. 
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World-Mar- Two of the bit- 
kets and tinal trade wars 
Trade War 


ever fought are 
now on—between the German and 
American potash interests, and be- 
tween the Standard Oil Co, and 
foreign competitors. 

As Nicholas Murray Butler told 
the Sphinx Club the other night, 
commercial wars are the _ sole 
kind fought to-day, just as com- 
merce was also the chief cause of 
war in past years. In the com- 
mercial world-wars of the present, 
other things beside brute force 
count. Service and good-will are 
musket and cannon in the new 
sort of warfare. The old-time 
weapons—tariff walls, price-cut- 
ting and trickery—are already 
crumbling or fallen. 

As far as service goes it is ad- 
mitted that the Standard Oil Co. 
has foreign competitors beaten. 
But of good-will it has no great 
quantity, while its competitors, 


through natural feelings of pat- 
riotism and reaction against “mon- 
opoly,” have had a goodly quantity 
of it given them free. 
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On the other hand, the majority 
of American manufacturers of 
various other exportable goods 
have plenty of good-will with for- 
eign buyers—more, in fact, than 
they frequently realize—yet they 
are miserably short-sighted in the 
service they render foreign buyers, 
Foreign competitors make up in 
service what they lack in good- 
will and attractiveness of mer- 
chandise. 

Now, the good-will which Amer- 
ican manufacturers already enjoy 
in all parts of the world has been 


of a general sort. The words 
“made in America” have been 
trade-mark sufficient for many, 


jor America is the best advertised 
country in the world. Success is 
in itself high-grade advertising, 
and America has had much of 
that. 

But the time is not far off when 
these gratuitous advantages on 
the side of American manufactur- 
ers will be offset. Germany is 
progressing amazingly in her man- 
ufacturing enterprises, and is pit- 
ting herself grimly into the fight 
for commercial prestige, good- 
will, trade-mark value. The Ger- 
man “War Lord” knows very well 
that while his wonderful standing 
army must play a non-productive 
waiting game, his merchant ma- 
rine and manufacturers must be 
busy as beavers in the daily and 
hourly vital war for the world’s 
matkets. 

When one contemplates the 
busy Democratic preparations for 
tariff revision downward, also the 
loud voice of Canadians in their 
Parliament for reciprocity, the day 
looms rapidly in sight when inter- 
national commerce will step oui 
from tariff _ambuscades from 
where it has been fighting, Indian- 
iashion; when the real war of the 
world will be fought on its real 
battleground on co-equal terms of 
service and good-will. 

We shall then see more markets 
become world wide; more adver- 
tising of worthy merchandise belt- 
ing the world. In addition to see- 
ing Beecham’s Pills and other 
patent medicines enjoying world- 
wide markets, we will see Ameri- 
can soaps, shoes, clothing, collars, 
etc., as standard in Singapore as 














in Syracuse. An advertising and 
sales office will become a con- 
cern’s lookout tower over. the 
whole globe, and an advertising 
manager become as broad of out- 
look and as cosmopolitan in world- 
curvey as an international diplo- 
mat. : 

Such a realization will do more 
for Mr. Carnegie’s peace-dream, 
and bring the peoples of the world 
more closely into a kinship than 
all the learned professorships and 
social reformers in the world; 
for, as the Sultan of Sulu said, 
“Me wear ’Merican shoe, hat, 

watch; me your brother.” 

And finally, to develop ambition 
to make a world-market is but to 
develop freedom from panics and 
to strengthen the foundations of 
a business structure. Panics are 
but spots 6n our earth, and are 
disastrous only to those who try 
to do business in just a spot of 
the globe. 


The Real _ — _ 
done more to re- 
Versus the tard advertising 

Seeming progress. than 
anything else—lack of imagina- 
tion to see mentally what can’t be 
seen physically. 

Out in Ogden City, Utah, the 
Orpheum Theatre recently made 
a house-to-house canvass to in- 
terest people in the theatre. It 
was intensely satisfied with this 
piece of work because it could see 
with its own eyes the number of 
canvassers, the time, the shoe 
leather required to accomplish 
such a thing. It was so concrete, 
so obviously physical contact with 
people’s houses that it satisfied 
the theatre owner's sense of hav- 
iig accomplished something worth 
while. 

But note the sad lack of men- 
tal analysis, the childlike inability 
to distinguish between what is 
merely physical touch and what is 
actual reality. The theatre can- 
vassers rang every doorbell in 
town—true. They talked to some- 
one in every household—true. 
They left printed matter in every 
house—true. How imposing it 
all sounds—but could it be proved 
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that every theatre goer, or a ma- 
jority of them, or even a fair per- 
centage of them were really 
reached and given persuasive ar- 
guments? 

Anyone who knows canvassing 
must answer, no. Servants, chil- 
dren, grandmothers, etc. are 
among those who answer door 
bells, and few: of those, whoever 
they may. be, have any patience 
with this form of solicitation. The 
men at business, the young we 
men at work or at school—these 
were not reached at all, and these 
are the greatest sources of theatre 
patronage! 

How is it that this theatre, and 
other business men—manufactur- 
ers as well—cannot see reality; 
see the thousands of the best peo- 
ple reading their favorite news- 
paper and getting the advertiser’s 
arguments direct, with a telling 
introductive power? To ring 
doorbells when you might talk 
through newspapers on an equal 
plane with people who do not at- 
tend doors is expensive folly. 





Compiling 1{ an advertiser 
a Good had the name 
and address of 

Mailing every person in 

List the United 
States, he would not have a mail- 
ing list. He would merely have 
a basis of selection. 

Since mailing lists began to be 
compiled, effort has been more or 
less intelligently put forth to 
make them up of names likely to 
respond to the special product a 
manufacturer has. But a good 
mailing list will be more than 
probably responsive; it will be 
as exclusive as it can be made. 

A maker of manicure sets may 
have ten thousand names of dap- 
per individuals, with good in- 
comes, who polish their nails 
every day. But if half a dozen 
other manufacturers of manicure 
sets, as well as ten or twenty 
manufacturers of other species of 
toilet articles, have the same 
names, these become of steadily 
diminishing value. A shrewd 
manufacturer has no desire that 
the prospective buyers on his mail- 
ing lists be circularized to death. 








Not that he has a tender regard 
for these probable buyers, but 
that he will profit more if he has 
in his list something approaching 
the nature of a monopoly. 

These considerations were prop- 
erly thought over by the pro- 
prietor of a New York depart- 
ment store when recently he de- 
cided to start a mail order depart- 
ment. A mailing list was a first 
necessity. The department store 
man firmly refused to spend mon- 
ey for ready-made lists. He 
wanted one that was his own, 
solely, and one that comprised the 
names of persons of means and 
buying disposition. 

And this is how he 
25,000 names of the kind he 
wanted. From Dun’s, etc., he took 
fifty thousand or so names of 
bank officials—presidents, direc- 
tors, cashiers and tellers. He 
wrote each an intimate “process 
letter” note, beginning, “Dear Mr. 
Smith.” He enclosed a lady's 
handkerchief of good quality. He 
begged to present it, with his com- 
pliments, as a specimen of the kind 
of goods which he was now start- 
ing to sell by mail. Making it 
appear as an afterthought, he 
wondered if the recipient would 
send the names of ten or fifteen 
discriminating persons whom he 
knew, who would be likely to 
want this grade of goods. 

Did the bank president, director 
or cashier send the names? He 
did not. But he did as the sender of 
the letter calculated—often turned 
the handkerchief and the letter 
over to his wife. She accepted 
the handkerchief, and in a burst 
of the helpful spirit sat down and 
sent to New York not only ten but 
sometimes twenty-five or thirty 
gilt- edge names of her associates. 
Thus, unwittingly, the bank of- 
ficials worked to take trade away 
from home and to build up a high- 
class mailing list for the depart- 
ment store. The response was so 


secured 


great that within three months 
the number of names exceeded 
25,000 


If a good name is worth a dol- 
lar at least, this list was bought 
cheap for a fifty-cent handkerchief 
There are other original 
working up 
they are 


a name. 
ways of 
lists. What 


profitable 
depends 
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upon the ingenuity of the com. 
piler; and among these methods 
the usually most direct and eco- 
nomical is good periodical adver- 
tising. Clever schemes like the 
above only contrast the occasion- 
ally successful against the un- 
varyingly effective method of bid- 
ding for live names through print- 


ed appeal in publications. 
x ——_~+or——_—— 


THE TRIALS OF THE 


COMPANY. 


PULLMAN 





The Pullman Company, in its exami- 
nation in Chicago, November 30th, be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion, promised with a show of charac- 
teristic ill-humor to ‘‘co-operate’” to 
make its schedules of sleeping car 


charges more equitable. It took occa- 
sion at the hearing to complain of the 
clamor of the luxury -demanding patrons 
and to protest against the “‘exactions’ 
of the railroads. It announced that it 
was going to “stand pat” on the plat- 
form that the rates charged for lower 
berths are fair. 

The Pullman Company has been in- 
convenienced for the past three or four 
years by having to entertain hostile 
popular sentiment, expressed through 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and otherwise. Instead of frankly tak- 
ing up its case with the people through 
advertising, the officials have either 
sulked or waxed contemptuous. A cor- 
poration making a quarter of the profits 
would have seen the ominous signs. 
The Pullman Company merely glowered 
with a gouty grouchiness, and as a re- 
su't suddenly felt the Government knife 
which shaved the price of “uppers.” 
The Commission has also caused the 
rates to be revised downward between 
various points. 

Pullman officials tell The Wall Street 
Journal that their main contention now 
is the same as before, that sleeping cars 
are a necessity, and. should yield the 
same return upon jnvestment as a hotel 
or a concern that builds elevators. But 
a concern that builds elevators has 
wisdom enough usually to insure cheer- 
ful payment of such returns by an 


amiable, informative policy with cus- 
tomers. 
EF. &. Webb, who formerly was in 


charge of the advertising department 
oi the Order of Woodmen of America, 
has joined with John D. Denison, Jr., 
in making charges of mismanagement 
egainst officers and directors of the 
order. Webb declares that the investi- 
gation which State Insurance Commis- 
sioner Fred C. Potter, of Illinois, is 
prosecuting is not in keeping with prom- 
ise made. 


H. W. Kastor ak Sons, Kansas City, 
are conducting a campaign in farm 
papers, dailies, and a few magazines 
for the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
ar. same city, exploiting farm 
lands and _town lots located along its 
lines in Texas. Three hundred and 
seventy-five line copy is being used in 
farm papers and half pages in maga- 
zines. 
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Here Is One Way You Can 
Make Your Advertising More 
Profitable During r1911— 








Add BETTER FRUIT to your list of mediums 
for the coming year. 


Add 12,000 prosperous American families to 
the number of your consumers—12,000 families 
whose buying-power is greater than 40,000 fami- 
lies you might reach through indiscriminate 
“quantity” circulation. 


You will find it pays to advertise to people who 
have plenty of money and whose incomes are 
steadily increasing. This is the desirable class of 
consumers you reach through 


BETTER FRUIT 


This publication is unquestionably the hand- 
somest and best of its kind in the world. It 
reaches all the big fruit growers west of the 
Mississippi, who subscribe to it year after year. 


BETTER FRUIT is always a welcome guest in 
their 12,000 homes—read with interest by every 
member of the family. And the trade of these 
12,000 prosperous American families is given to 
BETTER FRUIT’S advertisers. 


Decide now that you will investigate the merits 
of this publication. We will gladly furnish you 
with the fullest detailed information. If you have 
never seen BETTER FRUIT, let us send you a 
sample copy—the handsome appearance of this 
high-class publication will surprise you. 


BETTER FRUIT PUBLISHING CO. 


HOOD RIVER, ORE. 

















| 
| 
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ENGLISH PQLITICS AND 
THE USE OF ADVER- 
TISING. 

BRITISH ELECTIONS FOUGHT ON 
BOTH SIDES WITH PROFESSIONAL 
ADVERTISING — COUNSEL VERSUS 
AGENT — NEW MOVE THAT WILL 

HAVE LARGE CONSEQUENCES. 





Special Correspondence. 
CLun House, 
Lonpon, ENG. 

Some extensive advertising was 
done, not by candidates for of- 
fice, but by a central body, dur- 
ing some municipal elections a 
couple of years ago. There was 
a certain amount of professional 
advertising work even in the last 
general election in January, but 
the work was all done in connec- 
tion with posters. This outdoor 
advertising has always been a 
feature of political elections as 
well as municipal elections, but 
it had always been done in an 
amateur sort of way by candidates 
or the members of political or- 
ganizations acting by themselves 
on behalf of their party. As these 
organizations are mainly com- 
posed of business men, they were 
apt to think that they needed no 
assistance in advertising. The sort 
of advertising which they did 
proved how wrong they were. 
The professional hand has now 
entered into English politics, as 
I predicted more than a year ago 
in Printers’ INK 

CENTRAL ACTIVE. 

Our Corrupt Practices Law 
limits the amount of money which 
a candidate may spend on his elec- 
tion. He has to make a certified 
report and can lose his seat if he 
has exceeded the legal limit, 
though he can get whitewashed 
by a form of application to the 
courts where the excess has not 
been great and where a reason- 
able excuse can be shown for it. 

But anybody, not being the can- 
didate himself, can advertise as 
much as he pleases on behalf of 
a party or the candidates of a 
party, or even the individual 
candidate of a party. 


BODIES 


INK. 


Observation of this fact is what 
led to the municipal advertising 
already referred to, and incident- 
ally made inevitable the entry of 
the professional advertising man 
into Imperial politics. 

In the third week of Novem- 
ber the dissolution of Parliament 
was announced. It became ef- 
fective on November 28th, Just 
before that date both parties 
called in professional assistance 
for ‘their advertising. On the 
side of the Opposition party, that 
is the party out of office, a very 
large appropriation was made, and 
placed in the hands of the well- 
known agency of W. Smith & 
Son. Up to now the expenditure 


has been very large. Yesterday 
the Daily Mail, the daily paper 
with the largest circulation in 


this country, carried four pages 
of Conservative advertising, and 
the Evening News, the evening 
paper with the largest circulation 
(over 500,000) also carried four 
pages. In Manchester, where th: 
Opposition is making a_  de- 
termined attack upon the seats 
held by the representatives of the 
Government, the Opposition has 


had a full page every day this 
week in every morning and even- 
ing paper. In the weeklies of 


national circulation the same party 
took as many as four pages. Full- 
page spaces have been taken in a 
large number of country papers, 
too. All this means big money, 
and it rather looks like money 
spent to freeze out an_ op- 
ponent. 

The Liberal or Government 
side had had a scheme of politi- 
cal Advertising submitted to it in 
the early part of the year, but no 
practical effect was given to this 
suggestion until a week before 
the dissolution of Parliament. The 
policy behind the Liberal scheme 
was that as the purpose of adver- 
tising is to gain votes, the right 
place to advertise is in the papers 
opposed to your own politics. 
Full-page and triple-column ad- 
vertisements were therefore. pre- 
pared and ordered in the leading 
daily newspapers of national cir- 
culation, as well as in a large 
number of provincial papers. I! 
was engaged as professional ad- 
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viser, the original plan of cam- 
paign submitted in the early part 
of the year having come from 
me. The contracts were placed 
by Smith’s Advertising Agency 
(the other Smith, not W. H. 
Smith & Son) for London, and 
by John Haddon & Co. for the 
country. 

But now came a bo!t from the 
blue. The Administration news- 
papers had accepted the first con- 
tracts offered to them and hail 
in fact inserted the Opposition ad- 
vertisements, but several leading 
papers of the Opposition declined 
the Administration advertising, 
and one of them, having made a 
first insertion, refused to contin- 
ue. Now the fight began to get 
hot. The Administration papers 
promptly threw out the Opposi- 
tion advertising, and the adver- 
tisements which the Opposition 
papers had refused were pub- 
lished in the Administration pa- 
pers with a note to the effect that 
these were the announcements 
which tle Opposition papers were 


afraid to publish, The Opposi- 
tion expenditure was increased 
all around, but the managers oz 
the Administration advertising did 
not allow themselves to be rattled 
by this. They carried out their 
programme so far as the news- 
papers would allow them to do so. 


THE FIGHT FOR SPACE, 


The difficulty of securing space 
for political advertising compli- 
cates the problem a good deal. 
The Opposition policy seems to 
have been to use the same copy 
both for the Opposition and the 
Administration papers. The Ad- 
ministration advertising was 
varied to suit the readers, and of 
course a whole lot of copy wa; 
killed through the impossibility of 
providing space in which to pub- 
lish it. The money spent by the 
Opposition has probably heen ten 
times what has Leen spent by the 
Administration. The Conserva- 
tive party is the rich party and it 
has the Tariff Reform League be- 
hind it. This is a very rich or- 
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MASY go out for wool and 


W tailor 


come home themselves shorn”, said Don Quixote, 


Guess Mr. Quixote had a tailoring experience in mind. Usually 
there’s more wool pulled over a customer’s eyes than over his 
body. The “Vroom” label in a coat, of course, removes this risk. 
A few fastidious er patterns made on Eng- 
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than he had in his own office. 


on request. 


A Prominent Advertising Manager 


who navigates one of the largest appropriations, recently 
honored me with a visit to look over my 


Advertising Arsenal. 


of 65,000 catalogs, booklets, clippings, etc. He was 
surprised to find more material on his line of business 37 Fast 28th Street 


C. R. Lippmann 


Advertising Consultant 
Advertising Writer 


New York 


This collection and my training in mobilizing it are at the Phone Madison 4499 
service of worthy, non-conflicting interests (Agencies, ¥ 
Advertising and other Business Men). Descriptive article ; 
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ganization of manufacturers who 
have a secret fund for getting a 
tariff imposed on imports. It 
would be difficult for the other 
side to obtain funds in the same 
way, because the direct gains 
which certain manufacturing con- 
cerns can make through the im- 
position oi a tariff are much more 
tangible than the losses which 
other people would have to suffer 
through imports being taxed. 


THE FUTURE, 


But the events of this election 
make it certain that big money 
will have to be found on both 
sides next time there is a general 
election. Our politics are not 
like yours, The House of Com- 
mons is not elected for a fixed 
term, and the House of Lords, 
corresponding to your Senate, is 
not elected at all. With a few 
exceptions, consisting of eminent 
judges, who are made members 
of the House of Lords for life, 
the members of the House of 
Lords sit because they have in- 
herited the right to sit. A House 
of Commons may not sit for more 
than seven years, but its exist- 
ence may be as short as you like. 
The dissolution of Parliament is 
a prerogative of the Crown, but 
as the Crown acts on the advice 
of Ministers, a Prime Minister 
can practically always have a dis- 
solution of Parliament whenever 
he pleases. If the King considers 
a general election unnecessary, he 
can dismiss the Prime Minister 
and send for a leader of the Op- 
position party, who must form an 
administration of his own and 
take the responsibility for the 
King’s refusal to dissolve Parlia- 
ment. But as the Administration 
would not be an Administration 
unless it had a majority in the 
House of Commons, the King 
practically always dissolves Par- 
liament when the Prime Minister 
wants it dissolved, because the 
other party would not be able to 
carry on the government eve: 
if it took office. It would con- 
stantly be defeated in the House 
of Commons, and eventually the 


House of Commons would lock 
up money. Consequently a gen- 
eral election may occur at any 
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moment, and you have seen that 
we have had two this year. 

For these reasons both political 
parties will probably put in an 


advertising department to be 
ready for any emergency. I think 
that these departments would 


most likely get into touch with 
the newspapers all around and ar- 
range during the quiet time that 
advertisements should ‘not be ex- 
cluded for party reasons. If this 
is done, our next general elec- 
tion, whenever it comes, will see 
very large sums spent on news- 
paper advertising. You must re- 
member that political power is 
wielded in this country by the 
daily paper, and to some extent 
by the country weeklies, though 
the: country weeklies are losing 
in power and influence, both as 
the medium of commercial adver- 
tising and in every other way, 
through the large extension of 
daily newspaper circulation. 
Twenty years ago there were 
thousands and hundreds of thon- 
sands of people who did not read 
a daily paper—people in the rural 
districts. But now practically 
everybody gets some daily paper. 
The London morning and even- 
ing papers must have an aggre- 
ate circulation of about five mil- 
‘ions every day of the year. The 
aggregate circulation of provincia! 
dailies all over the country must 
be about the same figure. As 
there are only about nine million 
families in the whole of the 
United Kingdom, the circulation 
of daily papers taken as a class 
1s evidently national. The maga- 
zine has not the same influence 
as an advertising medium or in 
any other way as it has in your 
country. Magazine circulations 
are not so large, and the popular 
magazines do not treat of cur- 
rent events’ with anything like the 
same fulness as yours do. We 
have nothing like the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Hampton's, Every- 
body’s, etc. Our monthly mag- 
azines are excellent publications, 
but they have less of the news- 
paper element in them. We have 
no weekly magazine of the Satur- 
day Evening Post type. I wish 
we had. Consequently the daily 
paper is the supreme advertising 
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medium of to-day, and I do not 
see how the daily papers are go- 
{ng to resist taking all the politi- 
cal advertising that is offered 
them next time. 

It is said, however, that the 
daily papers on both sides re- 
ceived energetic protests from a 
large number of readers against 
their acceptance of opposed politi- 
cal advertising. 

Tuomas RUSSELL. 





“THE RELIGION OF BUSINESS.” 





“It is a calamity to sell a person 
something he doesn’t want,” was the 
sentiment applauded by 600 Minne- 
apolis business men when Elbert Hub- 
bard addressed the Publicity Club re- 
cently at one of the regular noon meet- 
ings. “You are the attorney for your 
customer,” declared Hubbard in  dis- 
cussing the religion of business. 

The Publicity Club, cf Minneapolis, 
under W. L. Harris as president, has 
grown from 840 to 1,000 members in 
the past year. Weekly lunches with 
addresses on business or advertisin 
topics are combined with Saturday af- 
ternoon excursions about the city, visit- 
ing the various industries. 
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KEEPING UP THE SUPPLY OF 
IDEAS AND SELLING PLANS. 





Hansen ApverTISING Co. 
Tacoma, December 9, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have been a constant reader of 
Printers’ Inx for the past several 
years although not a subscriber, but 
feel now that we must have it con- 
stantly in the office. 

We are handling the appropriations 
of several large estern manufactur- 
erg and find the little magazine a great 
help in making up new ideas for copy 
and selling _. 

ANSEN ADVERTISING Co. 


The Elgin, Ill, Commercial Club is 
considering issuing a booklet which will 
depict the advantages of a home in 
Elgin. Such a booklet will likely be 
issued in connection with advertising in 
Chicago newspapers calling attention of 
people in the metropolis to the ad- 
vantages of home-building in a small 
city nearby. 





Thomas Proctor Peckham, of Utica, 
formerly advertising manager of the 
Savage Arms Company, has succeeded 
C. W. Rich as assistant to J. A. King- 
man, advertising manager of the Loco- 
mobile Company of Bridgeport, Conn. 
Mr. Rich resigned to go with the Lesan 
agency in New York. 
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“ENCLOSED PLEASE FIND CHECK 
We write circular letters that bring back replies 
prefaced with “enclosed please find check.” 
Increase your business. 
We write letters that: < Decrease your selling expense. 
{ Augment your profits. 

Been at it seven years—business growing fast because we 
actually deliver the goods and frame letters that sell. 
Remember the words of Marshall Field: 

“One good business bringing letter may be worth 

a million dollars, and one man may write it.” 


The Business Development Company of America 
‘Writers of Letters that Pull’’ 
Established trg9o1 
120 Natuecd S228 ¢ - N 
Phone 5374 .Cortland : 
Send for Business Building by Correspondence 


26 .\Youer Cree 




















The famous trade mark: 


"1847 ROGERS BROS.” guar- 


antees the Aeavizest triple plate. 
Catalogue “P’’ shows all designs. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


New York Chicago 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 


MERIDEN, CONN San Francisco 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 








A budding copy-writer sent for 
criticism the other day the fol- 
lowing piece of copy: 


Do You Know That 
“When a Man Is Down at the 
Heels”— 

That when his shoes pinch or do 
not fit properly he is usually 
“down in the mouth” and out of 
sorts with the world in general? 
To Such a Man We Say 
Put Those Tired Feet Into a Pair 
of Red Stripe Shoes 
and notice how comfortable they 
feel and how’ much - satis- 
faction there is in wearing a shoe 
that is right in price, fit, quality 

and style: 
Red Stripe Shoe Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The advertisement was evident- 
ly planned for use by a manufac- 
turer. Along with the copy was 
a rather attractive layout showing 
a pair of supposedly uncomfort- 
able shoes near the top of the 
advertisement and a pair of sup- 
posedly comfortable shoes ar- 
ranged, with good balance, about 
three-fourths the way down the 
advertisement. The general dis- 
play effect was attractive. 

But the copy belongs in the 
class of “clever generalities.” It 
is merely assertive—is lacking in 
convincing power. On reading it, 
the reader instinctively feels that 
the writer of the advertisement 
knew nothing whatever of the 
shoes he endeavored to exploit. 
Tre name of any one of a dozen 
brands of shoes might be inserted 
in the copy, and the copy would 
fit one brand as well as another. 

How can any copy that is so 
general as to fit almost any brand 
of shoes or clothes be individual 
and specific enough to be of great 
value to the particular brand it 
is intended to promote? The 


class will please answer one at a 
time! 





True, we see much of this sort 
of copy. The Schoolmaster has 
an acquaintance who makes con- 
siderable money writing “catchy 
headlines” and clever introduc- 
tions and names for special-sale 
advertisements. He sells this 
matter to dozens of advertisers 
throughout the country, whose 
goods, policies, and class of trade 
are entirely unknown to this 
copywriter, but who find it easier 
to buy frothy “canned advertis- 
ing” than to have the solid home- 
made kind. 

It seems as if it will be a long 
time before the business world 
as a whole learns that the adver- 
tising end of a business is not 
a mysterious attachment to be 
put off and on at will and that - 
will fit one business as well as an- 
other; that success depends first 
of all on successful policy or 
successful individuality, and that 
individuality can never be in- 
terpreted and heralded without 
close study of the particular busi- 
ness to be promoted. As _ has 
been well said, it is necessary to 
“eat and sleep” with some busi- 
nesses in order to advertise them 
successfully. 

We shall, in good time, get 
away from the idea that because 
a man is a writer he can, as a 
matter of course, enter almost in- 
stantly into the spirit of any ven- 
ture and interpret it properly to 
the public. 

A catalogue writer of well known 
ability was some time ago re- 
quested to write a catalogue for a 
land company. “I don’t want to 
do it,” he said, “I am not in- 
terested in the thing and haven't 
got time to get interested in it. 
I don’t know much about that 
land, and the little I do know 
makes me feel that the value is 
grossly exaggerated.” And then 
he went on to say that the longer 
he stayed in the writing business 
the less he felt inclined to write 
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have time to get deeply inter- 
ested in and did not honestly 
believe in. ; 

We are wiser than we can ex- 
plain. We cannot always tell 
why, but something tells us that a 
lie is a lie, however plausibly it 
may be told. And the same in- 
stinct tells us when a composi- 
tion is forced—when the writer 
is not writing out of a fullness 
of knowledge and belief. 

Said a young office man to a 
sales-manager of his firm: “Mr. 
B———, I have had no experience 
as a salesman, and I haven’t a 
great deal of self-confidence, but 
I believe that I could sell this 
firm’s goods if you'll give me a 
chance.” 

“Why do you think so?” he 
was asked. 

“Well,” he explained, “ I be- 
lieve in them, I am enthusiastic 
about them, and I have been 
asked so many questions about 
them and goods of their kind— 
have studied these things so thor- 
oughly for years—that I don’t be- 
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thing in the way of argument 
that I couldn’t meet effectively.” 

“My boy,” said the sales man- 
ager, “with that knowledge and 
enthusiasm you can make good, 
no matter what else you lack. 
I’ll gamble on that.” 

“Economical copy’ —a_ new 
name for a mighty old brand of 
copy but one that there never 
was a very plentiful supply of— 
a kind of copy that will with ten 
words start thoughts a-going that 
could not be fully expressed in 
less than hundreds of words. 

Isn’t this human mind that we 
deal with a wonderful thing? 
You don’t have to give out all of 
your message. The mind has its 
memories, its habits of thinking. 
All you have to do is to touch the 
right keys or chords, and 
thoughts will begin to unfold 
themselves. 

You never convinced any one 
in all your life. You simply pro- 
duced the evidence and sugges- 
tions by which the one who was 
convinced, convinced himself. And 











F you will compare ALEXIS BOND with 
the best in business stationery that any other 
mill produces, you will understand how high 

our second best paper ranks, and also why our 
best, STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, the 
best bond paper made, is so far beyond compari- 
son with other business writing papers. 

We will include samples of Alexis when 

sending the Strathmore Parchment ‘Test Book”’ 


-—if your paper house can’t furnish you. 


THE MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
The “Strathmore Quality ’’ Mills 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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WANTED 
COMPETENT 


COPY 
MAN 


Advertising Department 
One who has had 


experience in the 
PIANO 
TRADE 


Piano Manufacturer 
Care Printers’ Ink 








WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER? 

An A. 1 Advertising solicitor, age 27, with suc- 
cessful Automobile Advertising and Trade Jour- 
nal experience. Well known among advertising 
agencies and the large advertisers in Chicago and 
vicinity. Can giveallor parttime. Chicago po- 
sition only. Have my own office here and will use 
my own automobile to call on the trade, If neces- 
sary can make small investment. Let me hear 
from you if you want a good Chicago representa 
tive. (Gilt-edge references.) Address 


KANDERSON, 3257 Hirsch St., Chieago, Ill. 














St. Joseph's Blatt 


Only German Catholic weekly on the Coast, 
26, subscribers; seven columns; 8, 10; 
12 pages; yearly contracts, $1.00 per inch. 


BENEDICTINE PRESS, Publishers 








P.O. Box 309 PORTLAND, ORE. 




















30 WESTERN IDEAS 
FOR TWO BITS 

Every one of these 30 selling ideas has brought busi- 
ness for the largest concern of its kind on the Pacific 
Coast. They are brimfull of practical salesmanship 
and include attractive designs that can be adapted to 
your business. rap up a quarter and send for 
them to-day. 

COOPER ADVERTISING CO." 3 8 
20 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 








LincolnFreie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Actual Average 143 ,054 


Circulation 


Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, etc., in the order named. 
scriptions paid in advance. 


Allsub 
Flat rate, 35c. 
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there is a distinct advantage in 
advertising and salesmanship in 
letting the other fellow think out 
all that he can be safely left to 
think out, because then he is all 
the more likely to feel that he 
really came to his conclusions un- 
assisted. 

It is really astonishing when 
our copy over-runs fixed bounds 
how words and clauses cat be 
cut out here and there that are 
merely verbiage and clog the easy, 
rapid developing of thoughts— 
that are better omitted because 
the reader will think out for 
himself the ideas that the words 
represent. “Will ornament any 
room in the house.” Why “in 
the house’? “Untouched by 
human hands.” Why “human”? 


Compare the following two 
pieces of copy. See how many 
of the words and statements in 


the first example make no point 
that the reader’s mind instantly 
accepts and begins to expand. 
See how the second example is 
bristling with suggestions _ that 
lead the reader to imagine a great 


deal more than he is actually 
told. 
(1) Of interest to ALL. A very in- 


teresting and useful volume of an un- 
usual sort in the business line for every 
young man and woman that hopes to 
accomplish success in this world, and 
surely all wish to do that. A reading 
of this book will help all kinds of 
people, old and young. It is as inter: 
esting as it is helpful. It goes to the 
point. If you are not satisfied and 
wish to gain some useful information 
and advice as to how you may get 
along in the world and improve your 
chance for success in securing employ- 
ment, you could not make a wiser move 
or a better-paying purchase than to send 
for this book. So why do you hesitate? 
Do it now. You will never regret it. 
The book is well secommended by many 
who have seen it. The cost is only 
fifty-six cents for a postpaid copy, and 
if you are not fully satisfied when you 
receive and examine your copy, your 
money will be returned willingly and 
promptly on request. Therefore you 
ought to have no hesitation in accepting 
this offer. 

(2) “How to Get a_ Position.”—A 
book chock-full of helpful experiences, 
tried plans and “horse sense.’ Treats 
of choice of occupation, of preparation, 
qualifications, changes, the questions of 
salary, hours, advancement, etc.; shows 
the kind of endorsements to get; in- 
structs how to advertise for a position; 
teaches how to write letters of applica- 
tion that command attention, and gives 
dozens of models; tells how to inter- 
view; and deals with dozens of other 




















important topics. Written by an. ex- 
pert correspondent who has made _ spe- 
cial study of employment problems. 
Contains boiled-down experience of 
years. Helps beginners to get started 
and “grown-ups” to climb higher. 
Praised by editors and business men. 
“Worth its weight in gold,’ says one 
purchaser. One hundred forty pages, 
cloth. Special chapters for clerks, book- 
keepers, stenographers, salesmen, tech- 
nical men and twenty-seven other 
classes. Single copy postpaid, 56 cents, 
stamps or coin. Money back if dissat- 
isfied. 
—~+ > ——__—_—__ 


MISSING: AN ADDRESS. 





Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you supply the address of the 
“Best Squab Co.,” who forgot to send 
us their address, along with request 
for rates? 

Catsk1LL (N. Y.) REcorpDER, 

Member Select County Weeklies of 

New York. 


——+-9->— 





Notice has been sent out by the 
Illinois Central Railroad that after 
January 1 this company will discon- 
tinue the custom of making advertis- 
ing contracts within Illinois on a trans 
portation basis. 


— 


The Los Angeles Express announces 
as its foreign representatives after Jan- 
uary Ist, A. K. Hammond, 366 Fifth 
avenue, New York, and C. D. Bertolet, 
Joyce Building, Chicago. 





















Hop Fast 
*APER CLIPS 


ARE ENDORSED BY GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS AT WASHINGTON 
AS THE BEST BECAUSE THEY 


Are free from projecting points that injure the hands 
and papers. 

Will not pick up other papers on the desk or in the 
- letter file 


Can be used on the CORNER as well as on top of the sheet. 
Will hold securely 2 to 40 sheets. 
Cost no more than inferior clips. 
Are quickly applied or removed. 
Can be used over and over. 

} Do not mutilate the paper. 

| Always hold their shape. 

Cannot tangle or tear. 

Are the strongest. 

































—_— 
In boxes of 100, 15c.; 2 boxes 25c. ; 

Cartons, ton boxes, 1,000 Clips, $1.00 ; 
Cartons, fifty boxes, 5,000 Clips, $4.50. 


CUTTER-TOWER CO./ ¥ 


06 HATHAWay BUILDING « 


@ BOSTON, MASS. é, 3° ? 
re 
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“A Daily Newspaper for the Home.” 
The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 


World-wide Circulation and un- 
doubtedly the most closely read 
newspaper in the world. 
Exceptional news service, Local, 
National and Foreign. 


New York Office: 1 “Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office: 750 Peoples Gas Bldg. 





Advertising rates furnished on ap- 
plication. 


If You Want Results 


You can get them by advertising in 
the New York Clipper. It circulates 
amongst Theatrical People, who are 
the best paid, best dressed and most 
extravagant people in the world. 
What they want they get! 
Do you want some of this business? 


USE THE CLIPPER 


ADDRESS 

















NEW YORK CLIPPER, New York City 
TTT LBM LIER ES TRIE ETE 


The Tip which Saves the Card 


Treble the life of your filing system by 
using Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards, 

Don’t fray, crack, curl up nor show 
finger marks, “ook néater than plain 
guide cards, 

Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards 
are proof against ordinary handling. Tip 
folds over top of guide where wearcomes, 
Other guides wear out in a third of the 
time. Ask your dealer for the famous 
one-piece tip or write us for samples. 

STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 
701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia 











Moving Picture News 


Constantly growing. Circulates round the 

where Motion Pictures are used, 
Advertisers. more than satished with re- 
sults, Write for terms and sample copy 


Cinematograph Publishing Company 
30 West 13th Street -:- -:- New York 
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Classified Advertisements 











Classified advertisements in “‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Count six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. No advertisement can exceed 
28 lines. Cash must accompany order. 











ADDRESSING MACHINES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 

ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
print ismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing hi 





THE Sioux Falls, S D., Daily Press, has re- 
cently closed a contract fora fine new Goss 
printing press with the very latest and most mod- 
ern type of stereotype machinery. The Daily 
Press has completely outgrown its mechanical 
capacity and will soon have one of the finest and 
best mechanically equipped newspaper offices in 
the Northwest. 





Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & Cu., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








BILLPOSTING 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





N2 other agency pays such attention to classi- 
fed ads. Hundreds of customers. If you 
want to get agents or salesmen, or to sell real 
estate or business, writeus. KLINE AGENCY, 
Soc. Svgs., Cleveland, O 





RED PEEL, official representative, THE 

ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
STATES and CANADA, ‘limes Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Atsest FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
20 years the coal trades’ leading 
DIAMOND journal, Write for rates. 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





TH producer of results in the Middle West, 
where farmers have big money, is Farm Life 
of Chicago. Address DEPARTMENT P.I. for 
sample copy and rates. 





HE circulation ot the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 


The first weekly of aero- 
nautics. Average circulation 
4,000, growing fast. Agents 
write ‘ AERO,” St. Louis, 
Missouri. 








HE REAL TRUTH ABOUT THE BLOW- 

ING UP OF THE MAINE, by one who 
knows, in January ‘*CUBA OPPORTUNI- 
TIES’ Sample copy 10 cents, mailed. Box 
er Havana, Cuba. L. Maclean Beers, pub- 
isher, 











USINESS CHANCE. Aclean stock of mail 

order goods that will retail for over $1,000.00 
On account of leaving U. S. will sell all for only 
$75. Circulars describing goods free. JAMES 
ORR, 214 Kasota Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





DVERTISING AND MAIL ORDER 

BUSINESS—Fine proposition. Will net 
$35 00 to $50.00 weekly. Bank references. Price 
$550.00 cash. G. A. PROCTOR & CO., 35 
Court Street, Boston, Mass. 





OR SALE—A high class reference book or 

co-operative catalog in a great industry. Has 
a thoroughly established reputation and is 
very widely used. Will sell outright or make 
operating arrangements. Address “Y. Z.,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 





ROKERS—I NEED YOU TO SWING 

THIS—don't answer unless you mean busi- 
ness and can command from three to $600,000.00. 
Deal consists in buildirg a ten-story building 
to house, first, a Daily Newspaper plant, a 
Hotel, a Theatre with summer roof garden, 
Store and Office Rooms in the best and 
fastest growing city in the best state in the 
Union. Address “‘H,"’ care of Printers’ Ink, 
New York City. 





FOR SALE 





OR SALE—One Hoe Perfecting Newspaper 

Press, with complete Stereotyping Outfit and 
twelve form tables, capable of printing 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 pages at a time, with a speed of from 
10,000 to 20,000 per hour. May be seen daily in 
operation at our office, CHESTER TIMES, 
Chester, Pa. 
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R SALE—Two Linotype Machines, single 
te in good condition, Matrices, 7 point 
No. 2, also in fairly good shape. Individual 
motors. Machines are :unning every day and 
doing splendid work, Can be changed to two- 
letter machines at very little expense to pur- 
chaser. CHESTER TIMES, Chester, Pa. 
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HELP WANTED 





OMMERCIAL ARTISTS—Excellent oppor- 
C tunities in New York and elsewhere for first 
class men whose designsare original and distinct- 
ive, Submit samples. BUSINESS SERVICE 
CO, (Agency), 805 Singer Building, New York. 





YJANTED—Live advertising solicitors for an 
established periodical recently come into 
new hands. Only men with sufficient faith in 
theirability to work for liberal commissions need 
apply. Finance Table & Information Co., 43 
Exchange Place, New York City. 





OSITIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 

vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free. ‘Terms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898. No branch offices, FERNALD'S 
NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
field, Mass. 





ANTED—Advertising manager. Through 

the gift cf $260,000 by R. A Long, the Chris- 
tian Publishing Co, has been reorganized as a 
Church Publication Board. The Christian-Evan 
gelist’s circulation will reach 60,000 in 1911—and 
not stop there. W. R. Warren, Gen'l. Mgr, 
2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 








INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
THE SEARCH-LIGHT 
Anything You Want to Know. 
341-Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LABELS 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





COMMERCIAL ARTIST. Position wanted. 
12 years’ experience. “‘J.F.M,’’ Printers’ Ink, 





ENERGETIC Advertising Manager, 35, excep- 
tional executive and business producing abil- 
ity, expert copy writer; open for engagement 
with first-class publication. l4years’ experience. 
Address “High-Grade,"’ care of Printers’ Ink. 





AM LOOKING FOR A POSITION where in- 
telligence, tenacity of purpose, Organizing, Ad- 
vertising and Selling ability are needed and wiil 
meet with a fairreturn. Seventeen years’ inter- 
national experience. BOLAM, Annapolis, Ma. 





RITER—Salesman. 26 years old, experi- 

enced, now conducting local agency in town 
of 61,000, wants a position with big future. Hard 
worker, good student, knows human nature, can 
sell, by either mouth or pen, A_ No. 1 refer- 
ences from 8 clients who know F. E. FEHL- 
MAN, Springfield, Ill. 








Experienced 
Advertising Manager 


With an expenditure of $30,000, I have produced 
by direct publicity an annual gross return of 
$290,000 for the firm of which I am advertising 
manager, Inquiries are secured at low cost by 
my ads, and my sales letters and literature turn 
82% of these inquiries into orders. I have also 
furnished effective co-operation with the sales 
department. ‘This proof of results is more con- 
vincing evidence of my ability than any mer: 
claims could be. I am a creative advertis- 
ing manager 1n the broadest sense. Have had 
thorough experience in all branches of advertis- 
ing and am an especially strong copy writey, 
Conditions limit my growth here. My salary is 
$3,500, but will leave for $3,000 if the future op- 
portunity is right. Please give full particulars 
of your proposition and I will tell what I can do 
for you. “G ,”’ care Printers’ Ink, 





3,000 Gummed Labels, YI (0 
Size, 1x2 inches, printed to order 
and postpaid, Send for Catalog. 

e 


Fenton Label Co., Phila., Pa. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





PRESS CLIPPINGS 





M4 NHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 





Whois sein? 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN of apility who 

seek positions as ad writersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 3lst St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
a line, six words tothe line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 














PRINTING 





I WRITE advertisements and circulars; no 
charge. I represent an immense, busy up- 
State printing plant which —, slaughters 
prices; let me estimate. C. H. WILLIAMS, 
253 Broadway, New York. 





GENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 

BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 


WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N. Y. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 











for one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser, 





PRINTERS’ INK’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1909, 
20,628. est advertising medium in Alabama, 

Montgomery, Advertiser, net average June, 
1910, 17,640 dy ; 22,336 Sun. Carries more foreign 
advertising than other Ala. newspaper. Best 
results. 

Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1909, 61,088. — 
ta This absolute correctness ot the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for Nov., 1910, sworn,’ 14,078. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rate 1c. per line flat, 

Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1908, 7,726; average for 1909, 7,729 

Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1908, 1,729; 1909, 7,739. 

New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1909 (sworn) 17,109 daily 2c.; Sunday, 13,229, sc 
Largest and best circulation in New Haven. 

New Haven, Union. Average year, 1900, 
16,547. E. Katz, Special Agent, N Y 

New London, Day, ev'g. Average 1909, 6.736. 
Its readers are responsive to advertisements. 

Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circuiation 
exceeds 3,800. Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Republican, Average tor 
Daily, .451; Sunday, 7,031. 

Waterbury, Herald. Sundays. 
culation for 1909, 13,387 net paid 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Avening Star, daily and Sunday 
Daily aver., month of Sept., tg10, 61,792 (© ©). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. Average, 1st 6 mos , 
1910, 13,765. . Katz, Special Agent, N. Y 

Jacksonville, 7imes-Union. Average month 
of May, 1910, Sunday, 24,644: daily, 20,623. 
Benjamin Kentnor Co., N. Y. Chi Sp. A. 


1900, 


Average cir- 


ILLINOIS 


Champaign, News. Leading paper in field. 
Average first five months, 1910, 5 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1000, 6.836 

Sterling, Rvening Gazette, average circuation 
for 1908, 4,409, 1909, 5,122. 

Peoria, Avening Star. 
20,874. 


Circulation for 1009, 
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Chicago Examiner, average 
1909, Sunday 604,615, Daily 
181,224, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news 
papers PRINT. 

§#7~ The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the 4 


person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


We We We wr 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1909, daily 
net paid, 139,176; Sunday net paid, 193,831. 
Daily, two cents Sunday, tive cents. ‘The 
home newspaper of the Mid West. Circula- 
tion and advertising books open to all adver- 
tisers. 

G2 he absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
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the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
CUAR Company who will pay one hun- 
TEED dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy. 

INDIANA 
Evansville, Fournai-News. Average, 1909, 

11,¢43. E. Katz,5.A.,N.Y. 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daiiy average, 1909, 1,702; weekly, 2,674. 
South Bend, /ribume. Sworn average Aug. 
1910, 11,442. Best in Northern Indiana. 
IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. 
9,180. ‘All paid in advance." 
Davenport, 7imes. Daily av. Nov., ’10, 17,281. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 
Dubuque, 7 imes-Fournai, morn. and eve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; sun. 11,426 
Washington, £ve. Journal. Oniy daily in 
county. 2,009 subscribers. All good people. 
Waterloo, Evening Courier, sand year; net av. 
June,’09J une, '10,6,291. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 
KENTUCKY ‘ 
Lexington, Heraid. VD. av.,'o9, 6,872. Sunday, 
7,802, Weck day, 6,697. ‘‘When you advertise in 
Lexington Herald; you cover Central Kent’cky.” 


Average 1909, 
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Louisville, 7he Times, evening daily, average 
tur 1909 net paid 46,488. 


MAINE 

Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1909, 9,168. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial, Average for 1909, daily 
9,923; weekly, 27,763. 

Lewiston, Sux. Daily average year ending, 
Sept , 1910, 6,241; Sept., 19to, av., 6,886 

Portland, Xvening Express. Averagetor 1009, 
daily 15,219. Sunday 7elegram, 10,505. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. Daily aver. 1st 6 mos., 
‘10, 19,284; Sun., 102,476. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1909, 83,416. For Nov, 
1010, 81,334. 


!he absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad 
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Boston, Globe. Average circulation, 


Daily (2 — a copy) 
1900, 180, Gain, 3,981 


inday 
1909, 323, 089: rf ain, 3,279 
Advertising Totals: 1909, 7,335,279 lines 
Gain, 1909, 465,579 lines 

2,604,359 more tines than any other Brston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

I'he above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“want’’ ad. They are not selected trom any 
——— month, but comprise the totals from 

January 1, 1909, to December 31, 1909. 


0.0.0. 0.0.1 


Boston, Post. Average November, 1910; The 
Boston Sunday Post, 281,494, a gain of 28,120 
copies per Sunday over November, 1909 ; Th é 
Boston Daily Post, 342,032, a gain of 47,209 
copies per day over November, 1909. 

Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 160,000copiesm’thly 

Pall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Bes 
Paper. Largest cir. Actual daily av. 1909, 7,653. 

Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1909 av. 8,888. 
Rest paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. 1907, 
16,522; 1908, 16,396; 1909, 16,639. Two cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1909, 18,574. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. '09, 16,778; 
first 6 mos. "10, 17,424. Largest ev’g circulation. 

Worcester, L Opinion Publique, daily (@@). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. S, 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 
* Jackson, Patriot, Aver. Aug., 1910, daily 
10,740, Sunday 11, 858. Greatest circulation 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week, 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. foré months, 
Ig9l0, (to July 1), 23,806. 
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CIRCULATI'N winneapolis, Tribune, W. | 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for eleven months ending 
by Printers’ Nov. 3% 1910, 91,418. Average 
Ink Publish- Citculation of Sunday 7ribune 
ing Company for same period, 80,627. 








Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for six months ending 
June 30, 1910, > 916 

Ihe absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
fael.t-ae ss practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Journal, 9 a-[ 20 | 
and Sunday (@@). In 1909 av- foo) 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 73,139. In 1909 average 
Sunday circulation, 74,396. 
Daily average circulation for 
Nov., 1910, evening only, 
18,604. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Nov.. 1910, 81,077. 

(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
ink Publishing Company. It 


© goes into more homes than 
® any other paper in its field. 


Minneapolis, Svenske Amertkanska Posten 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. Av. 1909, 64,465. A.A.A. 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1909. 16,113 
E. mage Special Agent, N. ¥ 
Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1900, 
38, sa8 The John Budd Company, Eastern Reps 
8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1909, 119,083 
NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly 
142,208 for year ending Dec. 31, 1909 
Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 148,054. 
NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1909, 9,142 
Jersey City, Yersey Fournal, Average for 
1909, 24,196. last three months 1999, 24,686 
Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening Times. Ave. 1c—'o7, 20,270; 
‘08, 21,326; 2c--'oo, 19,062; March, '10, 20,263. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1909, 16,981. It's the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn” Daily 
average for year 1909, 62,906. 
Buffalo, Courier, morn. Average, Sunday, 86,- 
787, daily, 46,284; Enquirer, evening, 26,696 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average for 
1907, 94,843; 19008, 94,083; 1900, 94,307. 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. 7he Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1909, 6,686. 
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Mount Vernon, 4 rgus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 4,931. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Vatly News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1900, 
6,718. Circulates throughout Hudson’ 
Valley ¥xamin'dand certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORE CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. 
average, first four months, 1910, 10,999. 


Weekly 





in the Automobile and 
Accessory Fields. are 


THE AUTOMOBILE 
AND 
MOTOR ACE 


A combined circulation of 37,000 
weekly. ‘‘Motor Age,” published 
at 1200 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
—"'The Automobile," published at 
231-241 West 39th St., New York 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1909, 7,666. 

Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1909, 25,903 (OO). 

Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. Over 276,000 guaranteed. 

The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Ave:age 
circulation for 12 months to January 1, I910, 
6,541; August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 

The World. Actual average, 1909, Morning, 
360,503. Evening, 399,669. Sunday, 460,956. 

Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1909, 6,018 ; first six months, 1910, 6,460. 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1909, 17,470; for Aug., IgIo, 
20,434 Benjamin & Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York; Boyce Building, Chicago. 


Schenectady, Star. Average July, Aug., Sept., 
14,271. Sheffield Sp. Ag’cy, ‘I'ribune Bldg., N Y. 
Syracuse, Avening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1909, daily 32,468; Sunday, 40,922. 
Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1909, 21,820. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 

made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1909, 2,683. 

Utica, Press,daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher 
Average for year ending Dec, 31, 1909, 16,117 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville, Gazette-News. Average, '09, 5,643 
Asheville’s leading paper. Only aft. paper in 
Western North Carolina with Associated Press 

Charlotte, News. Evening and Sunday. Aver, 
1909, 7,346. l.eads all evening papers in two 
Carolinas in circulation and advertising. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks, Normanden Norwegian weekly, 
Actual average for 1909, 9,450. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1909: Daily, 80,988; Sunday, 103.686 
For Nov., 1910, 91,245 daily; Sunday, 119,295 

Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 
tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
for reaching druggists of the Central States 

Youngstown, Vindicator. Dy av.,’09, 16,838; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, 7ke Oklahoman. Nov., 35,766 
week day, 41,098 Sunday. E.Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 


Portland, The Evening Telegram is in 

its 34th year. Owns exclusive Associated 

Press afternoon franchise. It printed 

179 more PAGES of local mercantile ad- 

vertising than its nearest afternoon contempo.- 

rary. For the first six months of 1910 it showsa 

gain over the corresponding six months of last 

year of 31,831 inches, 1,217 of it in the foreign 

held and 6,440 in the classified. Sworn average 
circulation for June, 29,962. 


Portland, The Oregonian (©). 

Nov. average circulation, Sundays, 

Daily, 47,053. For 50 

years the great newspaper of the 

Pacific Northwest. More circulation, and carries 
more foreign, more local, and more classified 
advertising than any other Oregon newspaper. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, 7imes, daily. 20,883 average, 


Nov., 1910. Alarger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y 
Harrisburg, /elegraph. Sworn aver- 
te: Nov., 1910, 18,892. Largest paid 
circulation in Harrisburg or no pay. 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago. 


Johnstown, Tribune Average for 
12 mos. 1909, 12,467. July, 1910, 
13,462. Only evening paper in Johns- 


town. 





Only ome agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadeipnia 
—has been awarded all four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
(99) lhe FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
of Honor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bow! because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for quality than quantity. 


PEN LEDS OOO 


Philadelphia. The Press ( ) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 


paper. Besides the Guarantee 
GVA Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
TE “i onthe Roll of Honor—the three 


most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for Nov., toto, 
85,306; the Sunday Press, 166,246. 
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ladelphia, Confectioners’ Fournal, mo 
come 8, 6,617: 1909, 6,622 (©@). 








You can at one _ cost 
reach nearly all of the 
quarter million homes in 


Philadelphia 


by concentrating in 


The Bulletin 


Net Paid Daily Average for 
: November, 1910 


240,556 


Copies a Day 
“THE PHILADELPHIA 
BULLETIN” circulation figures 
are net; all damaged, unsold, 
free and returned copies have 
been omitted. 
WILLIAM L, McLEAN, Pub. 
Chicago Office, 
J. E. Verree, Steger Bldg. 
New York Office, 
Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 











Chester, /imes, ev'g d'y. Average 1909, 7,786. 
N. Y. office, 225 sth Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 
Washington, Reforter and Observer, eve. and 
morn. Circulation for October, 1910, 12,936. 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1909, 15,860. In its 36th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader,evening ; only daily 
in Luzerne County to permit A. A. A. examina- 
tion this year. E xamination showed 17,300 net 
tor last six months, gain of 8,165 net in two years. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average tor 1909 


20,016 
RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket Avening 7imes. Average circula 
tion 12 mos. ending June 30, '10, 19,462—sworn 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1909, 21,858 (O@). Sunday, 28,126 
(QO). Evening Bulletin, 46,991 aver- 

age! 

Westerly, arly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R. 1. Cir., 1909, 6,237. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Zvening Post. Evening. -Actual 

daily average 1909, 6,311. July, 1910, 6,964. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months, 1909, 
daily (©©) 14,436, Sunday (OO) 
14,959 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
for first nine months, 1910, 2.71 
TENNESSEE 
Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,654; for =: 309, 40,086 
XAS 
El Paso, Herald, June, ar a 602. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. 
RMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1909, 
6,231. rst 4 mos.,'10, 6,718, Examined by A.A.A. 
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Gurlington, Free Press Uaily average {or 
, 8,778. Largest city and State circulation. 
xamined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 
Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 2909, 3,848. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A A. 
St. Albans. Messenger, daily. Average for 
1909, 3,184. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee. Aver. Oct., 1910, 4,064; 
Nov, 4,097. Largest circ’ation. Unly eve. paper. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7 he Seattle Times \@®) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its Dec. ‘og, cir. ot 
64,246 daily, $4,362 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 

quantity circulation means great productive value 
tothe advertiser. In 1909 7imes beat its near- 
est competitor 2,766,064 lines. 

Tacoma, Ledger. Average Ist Io months. igto, 
daily, 18,971 Sunday, 27,349. 

Tacoma, News. Average for ist 10 months, 


1910, 19,103 
WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Nov., 
1910, daily 6,627; semi-weekly, 1,799. 
Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for Jan. » 1910, 6,960. 
Milwaukee, The Evening Wis- 
consin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation from April to Sept., 1910, 
41,144. Gain over April and May, 
1909, 8,758 daily. A paper with 
the quantity as well as the quality 
circulation.. It covers the city of 
Mi.waukee and the State of Wisconsin like a 
blanket. It has proven its productive value to 
the advertiser. Rigid Circulation Examination 
eompleted by Association of American Advertis- 
ers Oct. 3d, 1910. Chas. H. Eddy, Foreign Repre- 
sentative, 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 150 
Michigan Ave., Chicago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr.) 
Milwaukee, 7he Milwaukee 
Fournal,(evening daily). Carried 
1,615 Columns 11 Inches of adver- 
tising in Nov., (26 days.) Circu- 
lation 62,871; daily gain 4,447 
over Nov., 1909. Goes to over "60% 
of Milwaukee homes. The 
Fournal leads in both classified and display ad- 
vertising. Rate 7c. flat. C. Bertolet, Mgr. 
Foreign, 1101-10 Boyce Bidg., Ceenee uF, 
Antisdel, 360 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
Dec., 1909, 9,801 Examined by A A. A. 
Racine, Daily Yournal. Oct., em | ocd 
tion, 6,208. Statement filed with A. A. 


"Wis 
eh CONSIN 
| Aa 

es + RICOLTORIST 
Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1909, 60,686 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 


$4.20 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne, /ridunr. Actual net average 
year, 1909, daily. 6,126; semi-weekly, 4,994. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 

Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily Oct., 1910, 
48,812; weekly 1909, 27,060; Oct., 1910, 24,780. 

Winnipeg. Der Vordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1909, 18,162. Rates §6c. in- 

Winnipeg, 7elegram, dy. av. Nov.,'10, 34,291, 
(Saturday av., 37,537). Farmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 30,000. 

QUEBEC, CAN. : 

Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
November igo, 101,139 Largest in Canada. 
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The Want-Ad Mediums | 








This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 





A large volume of 














COLORADO 
HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
i G+ E Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D.C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Kate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
HW ie E Chicago Examiner with its 660,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 176,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 


“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’ says the Post-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “‘ want ad "’ directory. 


INDIANA 





THE INDIANAPOLIS 
STAR 


is the leading ‘Want Ad” 
of the State 


Only Sunday Paper. Rate 1 cent per word. 


The Indianapolis Star 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Medium 











MAINE 
T# E Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HE Boston Avening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


te te tk te tet 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

‘Lies eight months of 1910 printed a total of 
884 paid want ads; a gain of 14.117 over 1909, 
and 230,809 more than were printed by any other 
Boston newspaper. 


Wie We Kee 


MINNESOTA 


Tu Minneapolis. Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 








CIRCULATI'N HE Tribune is the oldesi 

Minneapolis daily. All ad- 
vertising in the daily appears in 
both morning and evening ed) 
tions for the one charve The 
Trioune printed during the llmos, 
ended Dec 1, 1910, 2,344,188 ines 
of classified advertising. Kates: 
lcent a word, cash with order 
or 10 cents a ‘line » where charged 
—daily or Sunday. 


HE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries] O© 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 


by Printers’ 
Ink Pub. Co. 


Classified wants printed in 
Nov., 1910, amounted to 167,076 
lines; the number ot individual 
ads published were 22,352 


Eight cents per agate line it 
©o charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 
MISSOURI 
Kies E Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, I6c 
MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday. 
NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City Yersey Journal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 
NEW YORE 
T E Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
HE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 
Ts Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 
OHIO 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Waut 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation 
OKLAHOMA 
T= Oklahoman, Okia. City, 36,477. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7#mes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7rtbume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
CANADA 
‘THE Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 
of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 
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00) Gold Mark Papers Oo): 





numbe 


“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
r of copies printed, but for the high class and quality or their circulation.” 
5 








ALABAMA 
Lhe Mobile Register (OO). Established 1821. 
Kicnest section in the prosperous South, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Kvening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
september, 1910, 61,792 (OO) 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The iniand Printer, Chicago (@@®). Actual 
average circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courier-Journal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people 
MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1909, 7,821; weekly, 17,598 (O@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (OO). 

Boston Avening 7ranscript (@©), established 
1830. ‘he only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Boston, 7extile World Record (@@) Reaches 
the textile mills. 6,000 guaranteed circulation 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@@). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Fournal (@@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(QO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade ali over the world. The 
only “ Gold Mark" milling journal (@@). 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Hagle (@@) 1s ‘THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn 

Army and Navy Journal, (Q@@). First in its 
class in circulation; influence and prestige. 

Century Magazine (@@). ‘There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade 

Electric Railway Journal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of ‘Street Raiiway Journal’’ and 
“Electric Railway Review.” Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests Of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation year ending Nov. 30, 1910, 18,771 
weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CU. 

Engineering News (@©). Established 1874. 
The leading engineering paper in the world. 
Av, circulation over 17,500 weekly. 

Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil] engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 16,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 283 Broadway, New York City. 





New York Herald (QQ). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (@©). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting Ihe Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (O@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technicai paper in the world. 

The New York 7imes has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality ot circulation. 

New York /ribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 

Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the weiid, 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Iictier 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, O:egon, 

The Oregonian, (OO), established 1861. ihe 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press ( ) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most dcsirable circulation distinctions. 
October, 1910, sworn net average, Daily, 85,654; 
Sunday, 164,061. 


THE PITTSBURG 
«eo DISPATCH @® 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence ¥Yournal (@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (@@), Columbia,'S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


NNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Landmark (@@). Oldest and most 
influential paper in tidewater. 
WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin ee the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wieeapale. ¥ e i 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
CANADA 


The Halifax Herald \@@) and The Avening 
Mail. Circulation 18,768, Flat rate. 
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How Do You Invest Your Money 
in Paper for Business Stationery ? 


Look for the “Eagle A” Water-mark. It’s 
a good habit. You demand the utmost 
value when purchasing office appliances— 
furniture, typewriters, billing machines 
and the like. 


BUT, are you as exacting in buying 
paper for business stationery ? 

Hereafter, let the ‘‘ Eagle 
A’”’ Water-mark be your 
guidein buying Bond,Linen, 
Ledger and Book Papers. 
It’s an index to the utmost 











“Eagle 
a”? 
will appear as a 
part of the Water- 
mark of the follow> 
ing Bond Papers :' 
COUPON BOND 
OEBEMTURE BOND |. 
GOVERMMENT BOND 1909 
MOERTURE BOND 
\Qu ls’ o>, 
Sival Bon 
‘CONTRACT BOND 
























The Y ; : 

siuie a oo .% Bent’ value in paper for business 
who ivievory ‘Bono =e. 

places \ROMAM BORD The twenty- five Bond Papers 
: here named are quality-marked 
the AMERICAN Warrmnc paren cg, with dhe ‘‘ Eagle A’’ 
quality, character ~~, —and buying any one 
and impressiveness of them is an invest- 
of a paper foremost mentin 100% of actual 
insecuringsubstan- oa pagan agg ah 
: ag o your needs. our 
tial, distinctive sta- 5252 Printer or Lithograph- 
tionery — to him er sells ‘‘ Eagle A’’ 
We SUgECSt— —mengpomatt nren-vaaay Papers. Ask hint to 
The Water-mark of QUALITY r or 
sam- 





ARCHIVE BOND. 
FABRIC BONDS, 
UNIVERSAL BOND 





Fac-simtle Water-mark 


The CONSUMMATE “EAGLE A” 
BOND PAPER 


A paper universally used by those who 
would have the high quality of their 
Stationery reflect their business methods, 
goods, or services. 
Send for samples of COUPON BOND showing 
—* lithographed, and die-stamped business 
orms. With them we will'send you samples of 
Herculean Covers—the best Cover Paper for 
Catalogs, Books and Booklets. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO., 23 Main St., Holyoke, Mass, 





Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Paper in the World. 29 Mills 
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In its monthly review of advertising figures, ’ 
“Printers’ Ink” shows that out of a list of 7 


TEN LEADING MONTHLY MAGAZINES | 
ranging in price from $1 00 to $4.00 


EIGHT FELL BEHIND 


in the amount of advertising carried in the | 
issues for September, October, November and — 
December 1910, as compared with 1909. They 7 
showed losses of from 146 to 27,957 agate | 
lines. 


TWO FORGED AHEAD 
and of these two, both $4.00 publications, 


THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY 


showed the largest increase with a 


GAIN OF 3,933 AGATE LINES 


The Atlantic’s subscription receipts since 
October Ist have shown a gain of more than 
30% over last year. 


These facts are significant—include the 
Atlantic on your next list. 


WALTER C. KIMBALL, Inc. 


Advertisin 
Tilton S. Rell 1 Ta Nelson i: Peabody 
°6 Beacon i 57 Was ingtes St. 
Boston ? Chicago 











